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ADe  Lincoln 


Lincoln  and  the  "Clary's  Grove  Boys." 

(Nicolay    and    Hay's    Lincoln;    Cen- 
tury.) 
Public  opinion  at  New  Salem  was 
formed  by  a  crowd  of  ruffianly  young 
fellows  who  were  called  the  "Clary's 
Grove  Boys."     Once  or  twice  a  week 
they  descended  upon  the  village  and 
.passed  the  day  in  drinking,  fighting, 
i  and  brutal  horse  play.     If  a  stranger 
j  appeared  in  the.  place,  he  was  likely 
to   suffer   a   rude   initiation   into   the 
social  life  in  New  Salem  at  the  hands 
of   these  jovial   savages.     Sometimes 
he  was  nailed  up  in  a  hogshead  and 
rolled   down   hill,   sometimes   he   was 
insulted  into  a  fight  and  then  mauled 
black  and  blue;  for  despite  their  pre- 
tentions   to    chivalry    they    had    no 
scruples  about  fair  play  or  any  such 
superstitions  of  civilization.     At  first 
they  did  not  seem  inclined  to  molest 
young    Lincoln.      His   appearance   did 
not   invite   insolence;    his    reputation 
for    strength    and    activity      was      a 
greater  protection  to  him  than  his  in- 
offensive good  nature.     But  the  loud 
admiration  of  Offutt  gave  them  um- 
brage.    It  led   to   dispute,  contradic- 
tions, and  finally  to  a  formal  banter 
to   a  wrestling   match.     Lincoln  was 
greatly    averse    to    all    this    "wooling 
and    pulling,"    as    he    called    it.      But 
Offutt's     indiscretions    had    made    it 
necessary  for  him  to  show  his  met- 
tle.     Jack    Armstrong,    the    leading 
bully   of   the   gang,  was    selected    to 
throw  him,  and  expected  an  easy  vic- 
tory.    But  he  soon  found  himself  in 
different  hands  from  any  he  had  here- 
tofore    engaged     with.       Seeing     he 
could   not   manage  the   tall   stranger, 
his  friends  .swarmed  in,  and  by  kick- 
ing and  tripping  nearly  succeeded  in 
getting    Lincoln    down.      At    this,    as 
has  been  said  of  another  hero,  "The 
spirit  of  Odin  entered  into  him,"  and 
putting  forth  his  whole  strength,  he 
•held    the    pride    of    Clary's    Grove    in 
his    arms    like    a    child,    and    almost 
choked  the  exuberant  life  out  of  him. 
For  a  moment  a  general  fight  seemed 
inevi table;   but  Lincoln   standing  un- 
dismayed with  his  back  to  the  wall, ' 
looking  so  formidable  in  his  defiance 
than  an  honest  admiration   took  the 
place  of  momentary  fury  and  his  in- 
itiation was  over.    As  to  Armstrong, 
he   was    Lincoln's   friend    and    sworn  j 
brother  as  soon  as  he  recovered  the 
use  of  his  larynx,  and  the  bond  thus 
strangely  created  lasted  through  life,  i 
Lincoln   had   no   further   occasion   to ' 
fight    his    own    battles    while   Arm- ; 
strong  was  there  to  act  as  his  cham-  I 
pion.     The  two  friends,  although  so ' 
widely  different,  were  helpful  to  each 
other  afterwards  in  many  ways,  and 
Lincoln  made  ample  amends  for  the 
liberty    his    hands    had    taken    with 
Jack's  throat,  by  saving,  in  a  memor- 
able   trial,   his    son's   neck   from   the 
halter.  i 

This  incident,  trivial  and  vulgar  as 
it   may   seem,   was    of   great   impor- 
tance in  Lincoln's  life.     His  behavior 
in   this  ignoble  scuffle  did  the  work 
of  years  for  him,  in  giving  him  the  I 
position   he   required   in   the  commu- 
nity where  his  lot  was  cast.     He  be-  j 
came  from  that  moment,  in  a  certain 
sense,  a  personage,  with  a  name  and  i 
standing  of  his  own.     The  verdict  of  | 
Clary's  Grove  was  unanimous  that  he 
was    "the    cleverest    fellow   that    had' 
ever  broke  into  the  settlement."     He 
did  not  have  to   be  constantly  scuf- 
fling  to   guard   his   self-respect,   and 
at  that  same  time  he  gained  the  good 
will  of  the  better  sort  by  his  evident  j 
peaceableness    and    integrity.— Janu- 
ary 5,  1887. 
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...   .»*■•  iv  .Story  Of  Lincoln. 

One  among-  many  memories  of  promi- 
nent public  characters  stored  away  by 
Mr.  Edward  W.  Cox  of  the  Denuison 
hou&e  is  a  recollection  of  having'  played 
hand-ball  at  Springfield,  111.,  with  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  the  day  before  the  latter 
wat  nominated  for  the  presidency. 

Before  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
Mr.  Cox  was  traveling-  in  the  west  for  an 
oil  house,  says  the  Circinnati  Times- 
Star.  During-  his  travels  he  for  several 
days  used  trains  which  were  full  of  peo- 
ple bound  for  the  Chicago  convention. 
Mr.  Cox  and  a  fellow  drummer,  who  was 
out  for  a  Zanesville  ink  house,  polled  all 
the  travelers  they  could  reach,  and  found 
the  utmost  enthusiasm  for  the  Illinois 
lawyer. 

Thoroughly  convinced  that  Lincoln 
would  be  the  nominee,  the  pair  of  drum- 
mers took  a  run  down  to  Springfield  to 
see  the  coming  man.  They  found  no  ex- 
citement there,  and  on  asking  to  see  Mr. 
Lincoln  were  told  he  could  be  found  the 
next  day,  which  was  the  one  before  the 
convention,  down  at  the  ball  park  play- 
ing handball,  a  game  of  which  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  passionately  fond.  Next  day 
they  visited  the  park,  and  there  they 
found  the  man  of  destiny  busily  engaged 
in  batting  a  ball  against  a  black  brick 
wall  and  endeavoring  to  strike  it  in  such 
a  way  that  it  would  rebound  out  of  reach 
of  his  opponent.  There  was  quite  a 
crowd  sitting  about  watching  the  game. 

Mr.  Lincoln  "wore,  among  other  gar- 
ments, a  long-tailed,  black  coat  and  an 
old  felt  hat,  which  tended  to  magnify 
his  tall,  ungainly  form  and  prominent 
features,  and  he  looked  quaintly  pictur- 
esque as  he  danced  about,  now  hitting 
the  sphere  a  hard  blow  and  again  "baby- 
ing it"  so  easily  that  it  barely  reached 
his  antagonists.  When  Mr.  Lincoln  sat 
down  on  the  players'  bench,  having  fin- 
ished   a  triumphant  turn,  Mr.  Cox  was 

introduced  to  him Mr.  T.incnn  received 

him  cordially,  asked  if  he  ever  played 
the  game,  commiserated  with  him  when 
Mr.  Cox  said  he  didn't  understand  it 
and  offered  to  teach  him.  Mr.  Cox, 
however,  was  thinking  of  the  conven- 
tion, and  said: 

"Mr.  Lincoln,  I  believe  you  will  be  the 
nominee."  Mr.  Lincoln  laughed  and 
said:  "I  think  not.  I  believe  those 
eastern  chaps  will  euchre  us  out  of  it, 
but  you  are  very  kind  to  think  I  will  be 
nominated,  and  I  am  much  obliged  to 
you."  (%H& 

Finally  one  of  the  players  dropped 
out,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  invited  Mr.  Cox  to 
"take  a  hand,"  Mr.  Cox  of  course  did 
so,  f 01*  he  was  anxious  to  play  with  the 
man  ho  was  sure  would  be  nominated, 
and  the  game  lasted  some  time,  Mr. 
Lincoln  displaying  great  skill  and 
strength.  Wheu  the  game  was  finished 
Mr.  Lincoln  kept  score  for  another  set  of 
players  by  notching  the  points  on  a 
stick  and  calling  out  "score"  in  a  loud 
voice. 


MADE  "OLD  ABE"  WORRY. 


Slow  Returns  From  His  Own  Precinct 
Bothered  Him  on  His  Election  Night. 

Lincoln  spent  most  of  the  night  of 
Nov.  6,  1860,  in  an  office  room  In  the 
Btatehouse  at  Springfield,  111.,  receiv- 
ing returns  from  the  election.  That 
was  the  day  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  United  States. 

Late  at  night  It  was  observed  that 
the  candidate  was  a  little  worried 
about  something,  despite  the  fact  that 
most  cheering  news  was  coming  In 
from  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  oth- 
er big  states  which  he  expected  to  car- 
ry. Finally  Lincoln  admitted  that  he 
was  worried  about  his  own  town, 
which  was  a  Democratic  place. 

At  last  the  news  came  that  Lincoln 
had  carried  his  own  precinct.  Lincoln 
chuckled,  it  Is  said,  and  then  remarked 
that  he  guessed  he'd  go  home,  which 
he  did.  He  appeared  Jubilant  over 
having  carried  his  own  precinct  and 
had  ceased  to  worry  about  the  rest  of 
the  United  States.         htt/L 


I  -was  at  the  home  dl  the  Ltncoina  in 
Springfield.  111.,  in  1660. -when  -Old  Abe's" 
election  was  announced."  said  Thomas  C. 
Altman.  now  at  the  Southern.  "I  was  a  boy 
of  10.  and  was  playing  hide-and-seek  with 
™,&r?8e/i.t  Mlni8ter  to  the  Court  of  St.  James, 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  Mrs.  Lincoln.  Lin- 
™™8.at  iaJ-he  mtle  'roat  Parlor,  or  'sitting 
room  '  as  he  called  it.  reading  a  paper.  He 
?!rf  Ji?1!;0-  a  hlgb-  chintz-covered  rocker,  and  I 
crawled  under  it  to  hide  from  my  playmate 
liS?8!1  "psett,n*  the  President  elect  Mrs." 
J"A?h  0A151iegan  to  "worry  about  our  noise,  but 
rornV"  "ftSKS  ?h8al.dV0n- let  the  youngsters 
TOhiE'  U  8  ftealthy.«  I  was  under  the  chair 
^  a  comnifttee  of  townspeople  came  to 
^hsratulate  him.  In  getting  up  he  inad- 
Vhf  *-y,  rocked  on  my  fingers,  and  I  marred 
SMfS1^  °.  the  occasion  by  setting  up  a 
i£J£y2SSl  He  stooped  down,  looked  at  my 
Sritr'  told  me  I  was  'more  scared  than  hurt  ' 
^.„  8nook  hands  with  his  visitors,  while  I 
i?,o  «d  a, Party  o'  hoys  who  were  getting  up  a 
bor.flro  in  the  street. "  ■       -■■ 


When  Abraham    Lincoln    was  elected' 
president  of  the  United  States  in  1800  he 

ItZtL r^u1-' w'u13  vote3  iu  ^  thirtv-two 
states,  which  then  constituted  the  Union 
in  the  presidential  election  of  1888  the 
total  voae  of  New  York  state  was  1.320  - 
109.  isevv  York's  total  vote  this  year 
will  not  be  very  far  from  the  entire  vote 
cast  for  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  whole 
United  btates  thirty-two  years  atro 
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pitches  Into  Old  Abe  Club  lor  Plan- 
ning a  Wrestling  Match  on  Anniver- 
sary pf  Lincoln's  Birth.  , 

Editor  of  The  Press:  "The  Old  Abe 
club  will  hold  an  athletic  smoker  next 
Monday  night  in  the  Olympic  club  gym 
and  is  anxious  to  secure  the  services  of 
some  experienced  175-pound  wrestler 
to  mix  with  Howard,  the  local  struc- 
tural steel   worker-wrestler." 

The  above  appeared  in  the- sporting 
columns  of  the  Grand  Rapids  papers. 
On  the  birthday  anniversary  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  those  who  pretend  to  be  , 
his  followers  put  on  a  wrestling  ! 
match.  A  couple -^of  weeks  ago  the 
same  organization  gave  a  ring  fight. 
And  this  is  a  political  club  which 
should  be  studying  and  applying  the 
science   of   good   government! 

And  above  all  at  this  time  when  the 
state  and  nation  is  crying  for  real 
political  leadership.  Big  national 
questions  are  before  us.  The  state  leg- 
islature is  in  session  debating  on  such 
questions  as  the  abolition  of  the  school 
primary  fund,  increased  or  decreased 
power  to  the  administrative  board, 
strengthening  of  the  blue  sky  law. 
which  as  now  operated  permits  the 
fleecing  of  millions  of  dollars  from  an 
unsuspecting  public,  an  income  tax,  etc. 
In  county  affairs  men  are  trying  to 
draft  needed  changes.  In  city  affairs 
big  questions  are  confronting  the  elec- 
torate. And  now  when  an  honest  po- 
litical organization  should  be  interest- 
ing itself  in  these  problems  the  Old 
Abe  club  puts  on  trivial  sport  pro- 
grams. What  is  the  club  doing  to  help 
solve  these  problems  for  city,  county, 
state  or  nation?    Nothing. 

Last  fall  the  Old  Abe  club  banqueted 
its  members  to  keep  the  votes  in  line; 
now  it  deflects  its  thoughts  from  gov- 
ernment improvement  to  prize  fights 
and  wrestling  matches.  The  Caesars 
of  old  Rome  gave  free  soup  and  arena 
sports  to  the  populace  to  make  them 
forget  and  be  blind  to  internal  weak- 
ness. Verily  history  repeats  itself! 
.  ■/)    I  0  Frank   McCullom. 


LINCOLN  AS  A   WRESTLER. 


From  the  Century  for  September. 

At  the  time  the  Lineolns  settled  at 
Goose  Nest  Dan  Needham.  was  the 
champion  wrestler  in  Cumberland  coun- 
ty."- This  county  joins  Coles,  the  one  in 
which  the  Lineolns  lived.  Needham 
had  often  been  told  that  he  would  find 
his  match  iu  Tom  Lincoln's  boy  Abe, 
but  he  would  boast  that  he  could  "fling 
him  three  best  out  of  four  any  day  he 
lived."  At  last  they  met.  It  was  at  a 
house'  raising  on  the  Ambraw  river. 
"Raisin's"  at  that  time  brought  "neigh- 
bors from  many  miles  around,  and  I  am 
told  that  at  this  one  they  came  from  as 
far  south  as  Crawford  county,  more  than 
forty  miles  away.  Thomas  Lincoln 
came  and  with  him  his  boy  Abe.  After 
the  work  of  the  day,  in  which  Abe  and 
Dan  matched  handspikes  many  times,  a 
"rassle"  was  suggested.  At  first  Abe 
was  unwilling  to  measure  arms  with 
Dan  who  was  six  feet  four  and  as  agile 
as  a  panther;  but  when  Thomas  Lincoln 
said,  "Abe,  rassle  'im,"  Abe  flung  off  his 
coat  and  the  two  stood  face  to  face. 
Four  times  they  wrestled  and  each  time 
Needham  was  thrown. 

At  the  close  of  the  fourth  round  the 
combatants  again  stood  face  to  face,  Abe 
flushed  but  smiling,  Dan  trembling  with- 
anger.  However,  one  .  glance  at  the 
honest,  good  natured  face  of  his  oppo- 
nent cooled  his  rage,  and    extending  his 

rough  palm,  he  said:    "Well,  I'll  be !" 

Ever  after  this  they  were  warm  friends. 
Needham  survived  Lincoln  many  years, 
and  though  he  was  a  strong  Democrat 
he  had  nothing  but  good  words  for  Abe. 
Several  of  his  boys  still  live  dear  the 
old  homestead  in  Spring  Point  town- 
ship, Cumberland  county,  Illinois.  One 
daughter,  the  wife  of  W.  P.  Davis — a 
brother  of  the  writer — resides  on  a  farm 
near  Roseland,  Nebraska.  Uncle  Dan, 
as  we  called  him,  now  sleeps  in  a  quiet 
churchyard  hidden  away  in  a  deep  forest. 
A  braver  heart  never  beat;  and  though 
his  life  was  humble,  I  am  sure  that  he 
did  not  lack  for  a  welcome  into  the  Eter- 
nalCity.  f-2.    g>   tZ ,    
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MR.  LINCOLN  AS  A  WRESTLER. 

(Col.  Rlsdon  M.  Moore.) 

[The  following  account  of  an  incident  that  occurred  in  April,  1832, 
when  the  volunteers  responding  to  the  call  of  Governor  Reynolds  to 
repel  Black  Hawk's  invasion  of  the  State,  were  rendezvoused  at 
Beardstown,  is  from  the  pen  of  Col.  Risdon  M.  Moore,  who  com- 
manded the  117th  Illinois  regiment  of  volunteers  through  the  Civil 
war,  and  previous  to  that  time  was  professor  of  mathematics  in  Mc- 
Kendree  College  for  12  years,  and  is  now  United  States  internal  rev- 
enue collector  at  San  Antonio,  Texas. — J.  F.  S.] 

As  requested  by  you,  I  will  state  the  facts  in  the  Linooln-Thomp- 
son  wrestling  match  as  I  had  them  from  my  father  and  from  Mr. 
Lincoln  himself. 

The  place  where  the  contest  came  off  was  near  Beardstown,  on  the 
Illinois  river,  perhaps  just  across  the  river  on  the  west  side.  It  was 
when  the  volunteers  were  meeting  there  preparatory  to  taking  the 
field  against  Black  Hawk,  in  the  spring  of  1832.  The  occasion  of 
the  "wrassel"  was  this:  A  company  of  mounted  volunteers  from  near 
Belleville,  in  St.  Clair  county,  commanded  by  my  unole,  Capt. 
William  Moore,  and  one  from  Sangamon  county  under  Capt.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  arrived  at  the  same  place  at  the  general  rendezvous  at 
about  the  same  time,  and  both  wanted  the  same  camping  ground, 
which  was  just  large  enough,  with  conveniences  of  wood  and  water, 
for  one  company,  but  not  large  enough  for  two. 

The  proposition  to  wrestle  for  choice  of  camp  grounds  came  from 
the  Sangamon  company,  that  the  two  captains,  my  uncle  and  Mr. 
Linooln,  wrestle  for  it.  My  unole  declined  this  banter,  and  then  my 
father,  Jonathan  Moore,  who  was  then  orderly  sergeant,  or  acting  as 
such,  proposed  to  have  any  man  in  the  St.  Clair  company  wrestle 
with  any  man  in  the  Sangamon  company  for  the  oamp  ground  in 
question.  This  proposition  was  accepted,  Mr.  Lincoln  stepped  out 
to  represent  his  c>mpRny,  and  my  father  designated  Dow  Thompson 
to  represent  the  St.  Clair  compaay,  his  name  being  Lorenzo  Dow 
Thompson.  When  a  boy  I  saw  Thompson  often.  He  lived,  I  think, 
down  south  of  Belleville,  and  was  not  a  very  large  man.  He  was 
a  compactly  built  man,  however,  and  muscular,  very  strong,  and  as 
such  was  the  champion  wrestler  of  his  company. 

My  father  and  Captain  Lincoln  tossed  up  a  coin  for  choice  of  holds 
and  my  father  won.  Thompson's  hold  was  a  side  hold,  while  Lin- 
coln's was  an  Indian  hug.     The  match  was  "two  best  in  three." 

On  the  8th  of  August,  1860,  I  called  on  Mr.  Lincoln  at  his  own 
house  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  with  a  delegation  of  students  from 

— 28  H 
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MoKendree  College,  in  Lebanon,  to  congratulate  him  on  his  nomi- 
nation and  to  assure  him  of  his  eleotion  to  the  presidency.  We  found 
quite  a  number  of  notable  men  there  at  the  time.  Among  them  were 
Lieutenant  Governor  Koerner,  Norman  B.  J  add,  R  J  Oglesby  and 
many  others  of  national  prominence  at  that  time.  I  was  introduced 
as  the  spokesman,  by  Governor  Koerner,  to  Mr.  Lincoln. 

As  soon  as  the  introductions  were  over  Mr  Lincoln  said  to  me:  "I 
want  to  know  which  of  the  Moore  families  you  belong  to,  before  we 
go  further,  as  I  have  a  grudge  against  one  of  them."  I,  knowing  to 
what  he  referred,  replied:  'I  suppose  I  belong  to  the  family  against 
which  you  hold  the  grudge,  Mr.  Lincoln,  but  we  are  going  to  elect 
you  president  and  call  it  even." 

There  were  three  Moore  families  in  St.  Clair  and  Monroe  counties, 
my  own,  '"Turkey  Hill,  or  Moore's  prairie  Moores,"  the  "Union  Grove 
Moores"  and  the  "Waterloo  Moores,"  and  there  had  been  some  men 
of  some  note  in  eaoh  of  these  families.  Of  the  Waterloo  Moores, 
Generals  James  and  James  B  Moore  were  prominent  in  the  early 
history  of  Illinois,  and  "Little  Enoch"  was  for  years  in  charge  of  the 
State  treasurer's  cash.  Gen.  Jesse  H  Moore,  who  commanded  the 
115th  Illinois  regiment  during  our  late  Civil  war,  was  of  the  "Union 
Grove  Moores,"  and  my  grandfather,  Risdon  Moore,  was  a  member 
of  the  Territorial  Legislature  in  1814  1816,  and  speaker  of  the  House, 
and  was  also  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  in  1822-1828,  when 
the  question  was  up  to  call  a  convention  to  make  Illinois  a  slave 
state,  and  he  was  the  first  to  sign  the  celebrated  protest  against  the 
call  of  that  convention.  It  is  a  strange  fact  that  a  majority  of  those 
who  signed  the  protest  Vere  from  slave  states. 

Hence  Mr.  Lincoln  might  well  ask  whioh  of  the  Moore  families  I 
belonged  to.  Mr.  Lincoln  gave  the  details  of  the  preliminaries  for 
the  wrestle  between  him  and  Thompson  about  the  same  as  given  by 
my  father  above.  So,  he  continued,  after  the  introductions  and  ex- 
planation, as  narrated,  and  said:  ''Gentlemen,  I  felt  of  Mr  Thomp- 
son, the  St  Clair  champion,  and  told  my  boys  I  could  throw  him, 
and  they  could  bet  what  they  pleased.  You  see,  I  had  never  been 
thrown,  or  dusted,  as  the  phrase  then  was,  and,  I  believe,  Thompson 
said  the  same  to  the  St.  Clair  boys,  that  they  might  bet  their  bottom 
dollar  that  he  could  down  me  You  may  think  a  wrestle,  or 'wrastle,' 
as  we  called  such  contests  of  skill  and  strength,  was  a  small  matter, 
but  I  tell  you  the  whole  army  was  oat  to  see  it.  We  took  our  holds, 
his  choice  first,  a  side  hold  I  then  realized  from  his  grip  for  the 
first  time,  that  he  was  a  powerful  man  and  that  I  would  have  no  easy 
job.  The  struggle  was  a  severe  one,  but  after  many  passes  and 
efforts  he  threw  me.  My  boys  yelled  out  'a  dog  fall,'  which  meant 
then  a  drawn  battle,  but  I  told  my  boys  it  was  fair,  and  then  said  to 
Thompson,  'now  it's  your  turn  to  go  down,'  as  it  was  my  hold  then, 
Iudian  hug.  We  took  our  holds  again  and  after  the  fiercest  struggle 
of  the  kiad  that  I  ever  had,  he  threw  me  again,  almost  as  easily  at 
my  hold  as  at  his  own.  My  men  raised  another  protest,  but  I  again 
told  them  it  was  a  fair  down.  Why,  gentlemen,  that  man  could  throw 
a  grizzly  bear," 
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LINCOLN 
MOB. 


FACED    A 


T  was  duriug  a  political  cam- 
paign in  Springfield,  111.,  be- 
fore the  war  that  Lincoln 
protected  Edward  D  Baker  from 
a  mob  which  threatened  to  drag 
him  off  the  stand.  -Baker  was 
speaking  in  a  large  room."  says 
Arnold,  biographer  of  Lincoln, 
"reined  and  used  for  the  court 
sessions,  and  Lincoln's  office  was 
in  an  apartment  over  the  court 
room  and  communicating  with  it 
by  a  trapdoor.  Lincoln  was  in 
his  office  listening  to  Baker 
through  the  open  trapdoor,  when 
Baker,  becoming  excited,  abused 
the  Democrats,  many  of  whom 
were  present.  A  cry  was  raised. 
•Pull  him  off  the  sUnd!* 

"The  Instant  Lincoln  beard 
the  cry.  knowing  a  general  fight 
was  Immineut,  his  athletic  form 
was  seen  descending  from  above 
through  the  opening  of  the  trap- 
door, and.  springing  to  the  side 
of  Baker  and  waving  his  hand 
for  alienee,  he  said  with  dig- 
nity: •Gentlemen,  let  us  not  dis- 
grace the  age  and  country  In 
which  we  live.  This  Is  a  land 
where  f  reedom  of  speech  is  guar- 
anteed. Baker  has  a  right  to 
speak.  1  am  here  to  protect  him. 
and  no  man  shall  take  him  from 
this  stand  if  1  can  prevent  if 
Quiet  was  restored,  and  Baker 
liuished  his  speech  without  inter 
ruption" 
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Oalusha    A.    Grow.  .Speaker  of   the  , 
of  Uepresentativcs  lsoi-  l»J  > 

m    CALLER    at    the    white    Louse, 
duriug  Mr.  Lincoln's  early  days 
In  office,   was  an  army  officer 
who    hail    been    dismissed    from 
the   service.     The   president    lis- 
tened patiently  to  the  elaborate 
defense    lie    had    prepared,    and    said    that, 
even   upon   his  own   statement  of  the  ease, 
ihere   was  no   warrant  for  executive  inter- 
ference.    The   man    withdrew   only   to   seek, 
a  few   days   later,   a   seeoud   Interview,    tint 
without  accomplishing  his  purpose.    A  third 
time  ho  boldly  forced  himself  Into  the  prts- 
enee   of   the    president,    who   again    listened 
to  a  statement  of  the  ease,  and,  at  its  con- 
clusion, again  declared  he  could  do  nothing 
for  hlin. 

"Well,"  said  the  officer,  as  he  turned  to 
depart.  "I  see  you  are  fully  determined 
not  to  do  me  justice." 

The  president,  at  these  words,  arose  from 
his  desk,  and,  seizing  bis  caller  by  the  eo'- 
lar.  marched  him  to  the.  door,  saying,  as  he 
ejected  bun  Into  the  passage:  "Sir.  1  give 
you  fair  warning  never  to  show  yourself  in 
this  room  again.  I  can  hear  censure,  but 
not  Insult."     The  man.  In   a   whining   tone. 

I  begged  for  his  papers,  which  he  had  drop- 
ped. "Begone,  sir."  said  -the  president. 
••your  papers  will  bo  sent  to  you.  1  never 
Wish  to  see  your  face  again." 


STRONGEST  MAN  IN  HIS  TOWN. 

Could  Carry  the   Load  of  Three  Men 
and  Strike  the  Heaviest  Blow.      -    ■ 

"In  the  meantime,"  says  the  "  Every  Day 
Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  "  Ane  had  be- 
come not  only  the  longest  but  the  strong- 
est man  In  the  settlement.  Some  of  his  feats 
almost  surpass  belief,  and  those  who  beheld 
them  with  their  own  eyes  stood  literally 
amazed1.  Richardson,  a  neighbor,  declares 
that  he  could  carry  a  load  to  which  the 
strength  of  tlvree  ordinary  men/  would 
scarcely  be  equal.  He  saw  him  quietly  pick 
up  and  walk  away  with  *  a  chicken  house, 
made  of  poles  pinned  together,  and  covered, 
that  weighed  600,  If  not  much  more.'  At  an- 
other time  the  Richardsons  were  bulld'ing 
a  corncrib;  Abe  was  there,  and  seeing  three 
or  four  men  preparing  '  sticks '  upon  which 
to  carry  some  huge  posts,  he  relieved  them 
of  all  further  trouble  by  shouldering  the 
posts,  single  handed,  and  walking  away 
with  them  to  the  place  where  they  were 
wanted.  '  He  could  strike  with  amaul.'says 
old  -u-.  Wood,  '  a  heavier  blow  than  any 
other  man.  He  could  sink  an/ ax  deeper  into 
the  wood  than  any  men  I  ever  saw.'  " 


WHERE  LINCOLN  GOT  STRENGTH 

His  father,  Thomas,  Though  Slow  to 
Aet,  Was  a  Tremendous  Foe  in  Bough 
and  Tumble  Fight.  I  fpfl 

Thomas  Lincoln  was  not  tall  and  thin,  like 
Abraham,  says  Lamon's  "  Life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,"  but  comparatively  short  and  stout, 
standing  about  &  feet  ID  Inches  In  his  shoes. 
His  hair  was  dark  and  coarse,  his  complex- 
ion, brown,  his  face  round  and  full,  his  eyes 
'  gray,  and  his  nose  laxge  and  prominent. 
He  weighed,  at  different  times,  from  170  to 
19U.  He  was  built  so  "  tlght.and  compact," 
that  Dennis  Hanks  declares  he  never  could1 
find  the  points  of  separation  between  his 
ribs,  though  he  felt  for  them  often.  He 
was*  a  little  stoop  shouldered,  and  walked* 
Iwith  a  slow,  halting  b-t)ep.  But  he  was 
sinewy  and  brave,  and,  his  habitually  peace- 
able disposition,  once  fairly  overborne,  was 
a  tremendous  man  In  a  rought  and  tumble 
fight.  He  thrashed  the  monstrous  bully  of 
treckini'idge  county  in  three  minutes,  and 
came  off  without  a  scratch. 


FATHER  A  GOOD  STORY  TELLER. 

Thomas  Lincoln  Is  Described  as  Com- 
panionable, with  a  Fund  of  Shrewd 
Maxima  and  Hale  and  Hearty.    r   - 
. /  I'l 


J.  H.  Barrett  saye  of  Thomas  Lincoln:  "  He 
was  a  religious  man,  with  human  limitations, 
companionable,  having  a  store  of  shrewd 
maxims  and  apt  stories;  and  withal  one  of 
Those  peaceable  men  who  are  not  to  be  scorn- 
fully trifled  with.  An  octogenarian  clerk  of 
the  court  who  knew  him  during  their  resi- 
dence in  Ellzabethtown  said  more  than  fifty 
years  afterwards:  He  was  a  hale,  hearty 
looking  man  of.medlum  height,  rather  clumsy 
In  his  gait,  and  had  a  kind  looking  face.  He 
was  a  moderately  good  house  carpenter,  some 
of  his  work  remaining  to  this/  day  in  the. 
neighborhood.  He  was  quite  illiterate  and 
was  regarded  as  an  honest  man.'  " 


I 


Lincoln  Interested  in  Baseball 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  probably 
the  first  President  to  be  interested 
in  baseball.  When  notified  of  his 
nomination,  he  was  supposed  to  have 
said,  "They'll  have  to  wait  a  few 
minutes  until  I  make  another  base 
hit." 


Lincoln  Liked  to  Play  Ball.~ 

A  G.  Spalding  declares  that  Abra- 
m-  Lincoln  was  not  only  a  great 
>eball  fan.  but  an  enthusiastic  player 
well.  According  to  Spalding,  when 
ommittee  went  to  Springfield,  111.  to 
ify  Lincoln  that  he  had  been  no'mi- 
ed  to  the  presidency  of  the  United 
tes  it  found  the  great  man  playing 
I  in  an  adjacent  lot.  "Wait  till  1 
i  out  another  hit,"  said  Lincoln 
?n  the  mission  was  explained  "and  ' 
HI  join  you,  gentlemen." 
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Miles  Jordan,  Pleasantville  Pioneer  in 
Historic  Encounter. 
3  .  zr      If  2.0 

(Editor  Gittinger  in  Chariton  Leader.) 
On  Monday,  the  writer  met  Rev.  E. 
W.    Curtis,   and    in    a    few    moments' 
conversation,  spoke  of  an  experience 
in    a    meeting    in    which    the    pioneer 
backwoods  preacher  and  Mr.  Lincoln 
were  the  principals,  as  related  in  the 
Baptist  Sunday  "school  paper  the  week 
before.     This  story  we  shall  not  re- 
late,   but    it   called    to    mind    that    in 
1846  or   1848,  Lincoln  was  the  whig 
candidate  for  congress  against  Cart- 
wright,   who   was   a    ferocious   demo- 
crat.     Few     thought     that      Lincoln 
would  win  over  the  "Strong  Man  of 
Israel,"  but  he  did,  to  the  surprise  of 
even  Lincoln's  own  supporters.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Lincoln  lost  out  at  the  next 
election   on  account  of  his   lining  up 
with  Tom  Corwin  in  opposition  to  the 
Mexican   war.  and  for  a  number   of 
years  was  a  silent  factor  in  politics, 
but  Cartwright's  defeat  did  not  daunt 
him.    He  went  right  ahead  denouncing 
the   devil    and   berating    sinners   and 
even    became   reconciled   to   whig   re- 
Dentants   when   they   confessed   faith 
in    his    theology.      But    Lincoln    was 
not  the  only  rvan  who  whipped  Peter 
Cartwright.    When  the  writer  resided 
at    Pleasantville,    Mr.    Miles    Jordan, 
an  aged  veteran  of  the  Mexican  war, 
was  president  of  the  Citizens   Bank, 
but  when  a  young  man  he  had  lived 
in    Southern   Illinois— in   fact   was   a 
native    there — and    he    had    the    dis- 
tinction of  once  whipping  Peter  Cart- 
wright.     In  some  manner  we  got  an 
"inkling"  of  it,  so  we  asked  him  how 
it  hapDened.     "Well,"  said  he,  "since 
you   know   about   it   I   will  not   deny 
the  fact,  though  I  would  forget  it,  as 
it  was  never,  since  that  time,  a  source 
of  pride  to  me.  but  I  will  tell  you  the 
straight    of     it.      Peter's     preaching 
met    with    much    opposition    and    his 
auaint    and    blustering    style    engen- 
dered  much   scoffing   and   ridicule   as 
well    as    sanction    and    good    results. 
And  for  miles  about  the  people  were 
attracted  by  his  vehemence  and  orig- 
inality of  exoression.  and  he  openly 
defied   opposition    and   threatened    to 
whip    anyone    in   his    audience    who 
showed  an  outward  sign  of  displeas- 
ure.    The  result  was  that  a  number 
of  lusty  youths  in  our  neighborhood 
made  it  up  to  travel  the  intervening 
miles  and  run  a  bluff  on  the  fighting 
preacher,  so   unjustifiable   as  it  may 
now  seem,  we  attended  this  meeting 
for  the  express  purpose  of  raising  a  i 
disturbance.  The  old  preacher  stopped , 
in  the  midst  of  one  of  his  wild  per- 
orations, rolled   uo   his   sleeves   after  I 
due    warning,    and    charged.      I    hap- 
pened to  be  the  one  he  collared,  and 
he.  lifted  me  on   the  first  round    and 
then  we  clinched.     But  as  I  had  the 
adv;<rita<re    of    youth,    Peter    got    the 
worst  of  it  in  the  end— and  the  con- 
test was  brief.     Of  course,  we  made 
MUJ  jrpt-auav.  and  Peter  wsatbac.kjto 
his    preacmng,    calling    the    Tires  -^f 
heaven   down    and   casting   the   Phili- 
stines  into   outer  darkness   and   eter- 
nal torment  with  the  wild  sweep  of 
his  eagle  wings.     I  have  always  been 
ashamed  of  it.  but  it  was  either  whip 
or  be  whipped.     Peter  was  not  such 
a  formidable  fighter  as  he  imagined." 
Mr.  Jordan  was  one  of  the  pioneer 
citizens  of  Marion  county,  and  a  truer 
or     more     conscientious     man     never 
lived  there  and  he  passed  on  almost 
two  decades  ago. 


THRASHES  A  BULLY,  MAKES  A  FRIEND 
While  showing  goods  to  two  or  three 
women  in  Offutt's  store  on  day,  a  bully  came 
in  and  began  to  talk  in  un  offensive  man- 
ner, using  much  profanity,  and  evidently 
wishing  to  provoke  a  quarrel.  Lincoln. 
leaned  over  the  counter,  and  begged  him,  as 
ladies  were  present,  not  to  indulge  in  such 
talk.  The  bully  retorted  that  the  opportu- 
nity had  come  for  which  he  had  long  sought, 
and  he  would  like  to  see  the  man  who  could 
hinder  him  from  saying  anything  he  might 
choose  to  say.  Lincoln,  still  cool,  told  him 
that  if  he  would  wait  until  the  ladies  had 
|  retired  he  would  hoar  what  he  had  to  say, 
i  and  give  liim  any  satisfaction  he  desired. 
I  As  soon  as  the  women  were  gone,  the  man 
^became  furious.  Lincoln  heard  his  boasts 
and  abuse  for  a  time,  and,  finding  he  was 
not  to  be  put  oil  without  a  fight,  said:  "Well, 
if  you  must  be  whipped,  I  suppose  1  may  as 
well  whip  you  as  any  other  man."  Tills  was 
just  what  the  bully  had  oeen  seeking,  he 
said,  so  out  of  doors  they  went,  and  Lincoln 
made  short  work  of  him.  He  threw  him  upon 
the  ground,  held  him  there  as  if  he  had 
I  been  a  child,  and  gatheviag  some  "Miiart- 
weed"  which  grew  upon  the  >pot,  rubbed 
it  into  his  face  and  eyes,  until  the  fellow 
i  bellowed  with  pain.  Lincoln  did  all  this 
I  Without  a  particle  of  anger,  and,  when  the 
job  was  finished,  went  immediately  for 
water,  washed  "his  victim's  face,  and  did 
everything  he  could  to  alleviate  his  dis- 
tress. The  upshot  of  the  matter  was  that 
the  man  became  his  fast  and  lifelong 
friend,  and  was  a  better  man  from  that  day. 
It  was  impossible  then,  and  it  always  re- 
mained, for  Lincoln  to  cherish  resentment 
and  revenge.    -  /  91* 

LINCOLN  AS  A  FIGHTER. 


Why    he    Whipped    Famed    "Bull    of- 
the-Woods." 


(From  St.  Louis  , Globe-Democrat.) 
"I  had  the  distinguished  honpr  to 
be  the  companion  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
in  one  of  his  flatboating  expeditions", 
said  David  G.  Stephens,  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Illinois.  "Furthermore, 
the  great  martyr-President  became 
my  companion  and  thrashed  a  man  on 
my  account,  and  he  thrashed  him 
good.  I  was  a  boy  of  15,  rather  deli- 
cate, and  my  father,  who  loved  Lin- 
coln as  a  son,  sent  me  on  a  trip  with 
him,  hoping  that  roughing  it  would 
improve  my  health.  We  had  tied  up 
one  night  at  a  small  landing  where 
there  was  a  tavern.  A  fellow  who 
called  himself  the  'bull  of  the  woods,' 
and  who  had  several  snifters  of  corn 
juice  under  his  belt,  came  aboard  and 
looking  for  trouble.  Lincoln  was  ly- 
ing down  asleep  on  the  soft  side  of 
a  pine  plank,  with  one  brawny  arm 
for  a  pilloy.  I  was  washing  out  a 
hickory  shirt,  and  the  intruder  tried 
to  souse  my  head  in  the  bucket  of 
soapy  water.  Lincoln  awoke  and  told 
him  to  let  me  alone.  He  paid  no. at- 
tention to  the  future  great,  but  pick- 
ed up  the  pail  and  jammed  it  down 
over  my  head,  almost  drowning  me. 
When  I  got  the  soap  suds  out  of  my 
eyes  sufficiently  to  see  Lincoln  had 
him  by  the  collar,  was  holding  him 
so  that  his  toes  just  touched  the  deck 
and  was  planting  terrific  kicks  un- 
der his  coat  tails  with  his  No.  11 
cowhide  boots.  I  visited  with  Lincoln 
at  the  White  House,  shortly  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  He  pre- 
sented me  with  a  captain's  commis- 
sion, remarking:  'The  bull  of  the 
woods  has  broke  loose  again.  " — Nov 
4.  1892.  • 
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It  is  a  good'thing  for  folk  almost  solely,  interested  in  sport  doings  to 
forget  them  occasionally.  Just  as  it  is  good  for  people  in  other  walks  of 
life  to  once  in  a  while  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  the  sport  domain. 
Helps  prolong  and  diversify  life.  To  lure  the  case-hardened  sport  from 
hiss  subject  it  has  been  necessary  to  bait  the  Lincoln  hook  with  sport  page 
grammar.  Sad  business.  Still,  aren't  the  pretty  black  bass  caught  with 
wriggling  worms  and  unsightly  helgramites?    Let's  float  the  line. 

LINCOLN  HAD  A  BETTER  PUNCH  THAN  DEMPSEY — He  flat- 
tened all  opposition  just  as  Dempsey  does.  He  never  used  his  fists,  how- 
ever. Abe  conquered  his  opponents  with  kindliness  and  convincing  rea- 
son. A  "friend,"  bent  on  ruining  Lincoln's  chances  during  an  election, 
stated  publicly  that  he  had  facts  which,  if  known,  would  be  harmful  to 
Lincoln.  Being  a  "friend,"  he  would  not  air  them.  Lincoln  answered, 
"My  opinion  of  jour  veracity'will  not  permit  me  for  a  moment  to  doubt 
that  you  at  least  believed  what  you  said.  I  am  flattered  with  the  per- 
sonal regard  you  manifested  for  me,  but  I  do  hCpe  that  on  mature  re- 
lleution  you  will  view'the  public  interest  as  a  para-mount  consideration. 
I  here  assure  you  that  the  candid  statement  of  facts  on  your  part,  how- 
ever low  It  may  sink  me,  shall  never  break  the  tie  of  personal  friendship 
between  us." 

LINCOLN  FOUGHT  FOR  THE  BIGGEST  STARE — "My  paramount 
object  in  this  struggle  (the  Ciyil  War)  is  to  save  the  Union,  and  not 
either  to  save  or  to  destroy  slavery." 

LINCOLN  WAS  A  BETTER  "RING"  GENERAL  THAN  LEONARD 
— Lincoln  knew  what  was  going  on  in  every  battle  sector  of  the  Civil 
War.  To  Gen.  McClellan,  who  wasn't  "making  good,"  he  wrote:  "If  you 
will  give  me  satisfactory  answers  to  the  following  questions  I  shall  gladly 
yield  my  plan  to  yours.  Does  not  you  plan  involve  a  greatly  larger  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  money  than  mine?  Wherein  is  a  victory  more  cer- 
tain by  your  plan  than  mine?  Wherein  is  a  victory  more  valuable  by 
your  plan  than  mine?  In  fact,  would  it  not  be  less  valuable  in  this, 
that  it  would  break  no  great  line  of  the  enemy's  communications  while 
mine  would?  In  case  of  disaster,  would  not  a  retreat  be  more  difficult 
by  your  plan  than  mine?" 

LINCOLN  HAD  MORE  "CANNON  BALL"  SPEED  THAN  JOHN- 
SON — It  was  Lincoln's  persistence  and  speed  in  raising  and  sending 
fresh  troops  after  every  disaster  that  enabled  the  North  to  win.  Without 
this  great  share  in  the  work  the  military  genius  of  Grant  and  Sherman 
would  have  been  useless. 

LINCOLN  GAVE  MORE  "SERVICE"  ACES  THAN  TILDEN — Lin- 
coln gave  to  his  country  a.  personal  service  unequaled,  perhaps,  In  the 
history  of  the  world.  As  a  laborer  he  worked  out  his  dollar  to  the  last 
cent.  As  a  storekeeper  he  dispensed  his  services  with  scrupulous  ex- 
actness. He  once  walked  several  miles  to  correct  a  small  error  with  a 
customer.  As  captain  in  the  Mohawk  War,  as  lawyer  and  as  President 
he  gave  service  to  the  fullest — even  to  giving  life  itself. 

LINCOLN  WAS  A  BETTER  MANAGER  THAN  M'GRAW — Writ- 
ing tovGen.  Grant:  "The  particulars  of  your  plana  I  neither  know  nor 
seek  to  know.  You  are  vigilant  and  self-reliant.  And,  pleased  with  this, 
I  wish  not  to  obtrude  any  constraints  or  restraints  upon  you.  While  I 
am  very  anxious  that  any  great  disaster  or  capture  of  our  men  in  great 
numbers  shall  be  avoided,  I  know  these  are  points  less  likely  to  escape 
your  attention  than  mine." 

LINCOLN  HAS  HIT  MORE  "HOME  RUNS"  THAN  RUTH— The 

Babe's  name  is  known  to  nearly  every  American  home.  Twenty- 
live  years  from  now  they'll  be  asking  who  he  was,  what  did  ho  do.  Lin- 
coln's name  has  been  in  evei-y  American  home  for  more  than  threescore 
years.    It  will  be  there  forever.  „— . 

LINCOLN  GRIP  FIRMER  THAN  LEWIS'S— Which  means,  too, 
that  Lincoln  has  a  stronger  "hold"  on  the  public  than  Strangler  Lewis 
ever  had  on  an  opponent. 


^PORT-PAGING  "HONEST  ABE"— by  ed  hughes 

The  Lincoln    "Record"  Played  ' 

With    a    Sport    Needle 

TODAY  IS  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  BIRTHDAY. 


Abe  Was  the  Champeen  Rassler 

Of  Old  Illinois 

By  Edward  Anthony 


Associate  Editor  of  Farm  &  Fireside 


Courtesy  of  Eugene  J.  Hall 

As  a  boy  Lincoln  was  handy  with  his 

fists.    He  would  always  cheerfully  black 

a  bully's  eye 

THE  neighbors  of  the  "Linkun," 
"Linkern"  or  "Linkhern"  family  in 
the  "  Kaintucky"  woods  (some,  by 
way  of  further  variety,  spelled  it  "Lincoln") 
were  moved  more  than  once  to  say,  "Land 
o'  Goshen,  how  that  Abe  boy  air  a-grow- 


in'l"  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
was  six  feet  four  in  height  and 
could  sink  an  ax  deeper  into  wood 
than  any  fellow  woodsman.  "If 
you  heard  him  fellin'  trees  in  a 
clearin'  you  would  say  they  was 
three  men  at  work  by  the  way  the 
trees  fell." 

HPHE  boy's  strength  was  tre- 
*  mendous.  One  day  he  put  his 
shoulders  under  a  new-built  corn- 
crib  and  walked  away  with  it  to 
where  the  farmer  wanted  it.  Four 
men,  ready  with  poles  to  put  under 
it  and  carry  it,  didn't  need  their 
poles. 

As  a  boy  learning  the  butcher 
business  it  was  nothing  for  Abe  to 
lift  a  slippery  2Cx>pound  hog  car- 
cass, head  down,  holding  the  hind 
hocks  up  for  others  of  the  gang  to 
hook,  and  swing  the  animal  clear 
of  the  ground.    His  father  needed 
whatever  Abe  could  contribute  to 
the  family  treasury  and  he  was 
happy  when  his  son  learned  where  to  stick 
a  hog  in  the  under  side  of  the  neck  so  as  to 
bleed  it  to  death,  how  to  split  it  in  two 
and  carve  out  the  chops,  the  parts  for 
sausage  grinding,  for  hams,  for  "crack- 
lings." Farmers  called  Abe — this  when  he 


was  seventeen  years  old — to  butcher  for 
them  at  31  cents  a  day.  He  could  "knock 
a  beef  in  the  head,"  swing  a  maul  and  hit 
a  cow  between  the  eyes,  skin  the  hide, 
half  and  quarter  it,  ca/ve  out  the  tallow, 
the  steaks,  kidneys,  liver. 

On  farms  where  he  worked  he  more  than 
held  his  own  scuffling,  knocking  off  hats, 
wrestling.  He  was  as  strong  as  an  ox  and 
an  expert  "rassler."  In  jumping,  foot- 
racing, throwing  the  maul  and  pitching 
the  crowbar  he  carried  away  the  decisions 
against  lads  of  his  own  age  always,  and 
usually  won  against  those  older  than  him- 
self. 

Young  Abe's  height  used  to  get  him  into 
trouble.  His  stepmother  would  tell  him 
she  didn't  mind  his  bringing  dirt  into  the 
house  on  his  feet — she  could  scrub  the 
floor — but  she  asked  him  to  keep  his  head 
washed  or  he'd  be  rubbing  the  dirt  on  her 
nice  white-washed  rafters.  This  gave  him 
an  idea.  He  put  some  barefoot  boys  to 
work  wading  in  a  {Continued  on  page  38) 
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Lincoln  Able 
Wrestler,  His 
Rivals  Found 

***W  TteM^ Vx^y  3,.  ^.^ 


HTHIS  Is  the  120th  anniversary  of 
*  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Much  will  be  written  of  his  political 
life;  editorials  will  deal  with  his 
character  and  ideals,  but  many  will 
forget  that  Honest  Abe  was  quite  an 
athlete. 

Honest  Abe  probably  was  the  only 
real  amateur  wrestler  known  in  his- 
tory. And  even  at  that  he  is  known 
to  have  competed  in  wrestling  matches 
for  side  bets.  He  was  a  fairly  skill- 
ful boxer,  too.  The  earliest  account 
of  his  talent  as  a  fighter  is  found 
in  Rothchild's  "Lincoln,  Master  of 
I  Men,"  which  tells  how  he  licked  three 
boys  in  turn. 

Throws  Needham  Twice. 
In  Ida  M.  Tarbell's  "The  Early  Life 
of  Abraham  Lincoln"  the  author  tells 
of  his  early  sports  and  amusements 
'He  went  swimming  in  the  evenings 
fished  with  the  other  boys  in  Pigeon 
creek  and  wrestled,  jumped  and  ran 
races  at  the  noon  rests.  He  was  pres- 
ent at  every  country  horse  race  and 
fox  chase." 

Ward  Lamon,  in  his  life  of  Lincoln 
tells  of  a  trip  Lincoln  took  to  Coles 
county,  Kentucky,  where  Abe  was  vis- 
ited by  Daniel  Needham.  a  famous 
I  wrestler.     Needham  considered  Lin- 
I  f  £l\  a  danSer°us  rival  and  invited 
Abe  to  prove  his  superiority.    Lincoln 
accepted  and  threw  Needham  twice 
Then  to  quote  the  author:  "Lincoln" 
said  Needham,  "you  have  thrown  me 
twice,  but  you  can't  whip  me." 

The  Usual  Repartee. 
"Needham,"  replied  Abe,  "are  you 
satisfied  that  I  can  throw  you?  if 
?£™  ^  notuand  must  be  convinced 
through  a  thrashing  I  will  do  that 
too,  for  your  sake."  ' 

Needham    surrendered    with    such 
grace  as  he  could  command. 


Athletic  Lincoln 
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LINCOLN  ATHLETE  . 
AND  STRONG  MAN 

Could  Lift  as  Much  as  Any  Other 

Man  and  Add  Rival's 

Weight  to  Load 


WAS    GOOD   IN   FIST   FIGHT 


If  Abe  Lincoln,   athlete,  could  have 
competed    for   a   modern,   college    foot 
ball    eleven    he    probably   would   have 
been  another  All-American  guard,  for 
the    "Great    Emancipator"    was    also 
one  of  the  finest  athletes  of  his  gen- 
eration. - 
Lincoln' t  feats   of  physical  strength 
have  been  so  far  overshadowed  by  his 
mental   qualities   that   they  are   over- 
looked in  many  present-day  portraits. 
But  active  young  business  men  who 
make  it  a  point  to  keep  fit  by  some 
daily    schedule    of    physical    activity 
might  find  in  Lincoln't  life  the  cure- 
i  all  prescription  for  sound  health  and 
j  physical  endurance. 

Even     after     Lincoln     reached     the 

White    House    he    still    recalled    With 

pride  the  days  when  he  was  the  young 

stripling  who   "could  out  lift  any  man 

|  in  Illinois."    His  early  life  of  toil  and 

]  hardship — log  rolling,  rail  splitting  and 

j  the   other   homely   tasks   practised  by 

frontier   people — gave   him   an   energy 

and   endurance   which   served  him  in 

good  stead  iit  later  years. 

His  feats  of  strength  might  still  have 
remained  a  legend  in  the  sections 
,  where  Lincoln  lived,  regardless  of  his 
I  place  in  history,  for  wherever  he  went 
|  Abe  was  usually  known  as  the  strong- 
j  est  man  in  the  settlement.  As  a  young 
j  man  he  could  lift  half  a  ton. 

Six  feet,  four  inches,  tall,  Lincoln 
was  sinewy  and  raw-boned.  Often,  in 
contests,  he  would  lift  as  much  as  the 
strongest  man  present  and  then  invite 
his  nearest  competitor  to  stand  on  top 
of  the  huge  load,  while  he  lifted  the 
combined  burden. 

Lincoln  nearly  always  emerged  vic- 
tor in  the  customary  pastimes  of  the 
prairie  lands.  It  was  said  that  in 
wrestling,  running,  pitching  the  crow- 
bar or  throwing  the  maul  Abe  always 
stood  first  among  the  boys  of  his  age. 
1  In  fist .  fights  he  likewise  excelled, 
although  it  is  recalled  that  Lincoln 
never  was  the  instigator  of  such  an 
encounter,  and  more  often  tried  to 
prevent  one.  As  his  fame  in  wrestling 
and  boxing  extended  beyond  the  do- 
mains of  the  immediate  settlement, 
countryside  bullies  often  came  to  chal- 
lenge Abe  to  a' test  of  strength,  and 
Abe  met  and  vanquished  each  and  all 
of  them. , 
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LINCOLN  THE  ATHLETE 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  All  American  athlete  among 
the  presidents  of  the  United  States.  He  was  six  feet  four 
inches  tall  in  his  stocking  feet  and  at  the  time  he  left 
Indiana  for  Illinois  at  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he 
weighed  over  two  hundred  pounds. 

Lincoln  was  the  tallest  of  the  presidents,  being  two 
inches  taller  than  his  closest  competitor,  George  Wash- 
ington, who  might  be  considered  the  runner-up  to  Lincoln 
as  an  athlete  among  the  first  citizens  of  the  nation.  Al- 
though Theodore  Roosevelt  and  his  tennis  cabinet  became 
known  for  their  strenuous  type  of  exercise,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  rough  rider  was  a  noted  winner  in 
athletic  competition. 

A  correspondent  of  a  large  newspaper  interviewed 
William  Herndon  on  one  occasion  and  asked  him  to  give 
a  description  of  Lincoln  when  the  rail  splitter  first  came 
to  the  Sangamon  country  in  1831.  His  reply  was  as  fol- 
lows: "He  was  at  this  time  fine  and  noble  looking, 
weighed  210  pounds,  was  six  feet  three  or  four  inches 
in  height  and  of  florid  complexion."  This  description 
would  apparently  bear  out  the  suggestion  that  his  change 
of  occupation  did  make,  after  some  years,  a  big  differ- 
ence in  nis  personal  appearance.  Lincoln,  himself,  in  his 
autobiographical  sketch  said  that  at  the  time  of  his  nom- 
ination for  the  presidency,  he  was  "lean  in  flesh  and 
weighed  on  an  average  180  pounds."  At  the  time  of  his 
assassination  he  weighed  but  160  pounds. 

It  is  difficult  to  properly  visualize  Abraham  Lincoln, 
the  young  man,  as  we  nave  a  tendency  to  associate  him 
with  his  pictures  of  later  years.  His  step-mother  said 
that  "he  was  more  fleshy  in  Indiana  than  ever  in  Illinois," 
and  it  is  also  very  true  that  he  was  heavily  muscled, 
having  been  continuously  swinging  an  axe  in  the  woods 
from  the  time  he  was  eight  years  of  age  until  he  became 
a  man  grown. 

An  athlete  in  the  Indiana  wilderness  was  primarily  a 
strong  man  as  most  of  the  competitive  contests  were 
based  on  strength,  skill  having  little  to  do  with  the  prim- 
itive sports  of  that  day.  Throwing  a  mall  over  one's  head 
may  have  been  the  fore-runner  of  the  hammer  throw. 
Tossing  a  crowbar  called  for  more  strength  but  less  skill 
than  throwing  a  javelin.  Sinking  an  axe  head  into  a 
stump  was  an  event  in  which  Lincoln  especially  excelled. 
William  Wood,  a  neighbor  of  the  Lincolns  while  they 
lived  in  Indiana  said,  "Abraham  Lincoln  could  sink  an 
axe  deeper  into  wood  than  any  man  I  ever  saw." 

As  might  be  expected,  lifting  heavy  weights  was  one  of 
the  outstanding  competitive  pioneer  contests.  There  are 
many  remarkable  stories  told  about  Lincoln's  great 
strength.  Mr.  Richardson,  a  neighbor,  recalled  on  one 
occasion  he  saw  Lincoln  "pick  up  and  walk  away  with  a 
chicken  house  made  of  poles,  pinned  together  and  cov- 
ered, that  weighed  at  least  600  pounds,  if  not  more."  On 
another  occasion,  Lincoln  observed  three  or  four  men 
preparing  sticks  on  which  to  move  some  huge  posts, 
whereupon  he  shouldered  the  posts  single-handed  and  de- 
posited them  at  the  place  where  they  were  to  be  used. 
Another  contemporary  states  that  with  certain  straps 
and  ropes  properly  adjusted  he  could  lift  1,000  pounds 
easily. 

When  Lincoln  was  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  years 
old,  he  began  to  take  on  all  comers  in  wrestling  matches 
and  there  is  a  tradition  that  "no  man  far  or  near  would 
give  him  a  match."    When  Lincoln  reached  the  Illinois 


country  at  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  found  plenty  of 
competition  for  wrestling  honors.  It  is  difficult  to  get 
the  facts  about  some  of  these  contests  as  the  stories  vary 
according  to  the  inclinations  of  the  witnesses  to  have 
Lincoln  either  win  or  lose. 

The  first  bout  of  the  three  most  famous  wrestling  con- 
tests in  which  Lincoln  participated  in  Illinois  was  with 
Daniel  Needham,  the  most  noted  contestant  whom  Lin- 
coln had  met  up  to  that  time.  Needham  lived  in  what 
later  became  Coles  County,  and  was  the  champion  of  that 
part  of  the  country.  They  wrestled  at  Wabash  Point  and 
Lincoln  threw  Needham  twice  with  so  much  ease  that  it 
angered  Needham  who  then  wanted  to  fight. 

The  best  known  wrestling  match  in  which  Lincoln  en- 
gaged was  one  with  Jack  Armstrong,  the  leader  of  the 
Clary  Grove  gang.  The  contest  drew  a  large  number  of 
spectators  and  although  there  are  many  different  ver- 
sions as  to  how  the  match  ended,  all  are  in  agreement 
that  Lincoln  came  out  of  the  contest  the  best  man. 

Another  bout  took  place  during  the  Black  Hawk  War 
which  also  was  an  important  event.  The  contest  came 
off  near  Beardstown,  Illinois,  in  the  spring  of  1832  and 
was  between  Lorenzo  Dow  Thompson,  representing  the 
St.  Clair  County  Military  Company  and  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, Captain  of  the  Sangamon  County  Military  Com- 
pany. The  outcome  of  this  contest  is  also  in  dispute,  one 
group  claiming  that  Thompson  threw  Lincoln  twice,  first 
with  a  "side  hold"  and  the  second  time  with  a  hold  called 
the  "Indian  Hug."  One  other  version  claims  that  Thomp- 
son won  the  first  throw  catching  Lincoln  unawares  but 
that  the  Sangamon  captain  won  the  next  two. 

Whether  or  not  Lincoln  was  or  was  not  the  champion 
wrestler  of  all  the  country  side  in  the  pioneer  day,  it  is 
quite  certain  he  was  a  good  match  for  any  of  the  strong 
men  then  living  on  the  frontiers. 

James  Gourley  seems  to  have  been  one  of  Springfield's 
outstanding  athletes.  He  claims  to  have  won  a  race  at 
one  time  from  H.  B.  Truett  when  Lincoln  served  as  a 
judge.  Gourley  also  claims  to  have  raced  with  E.  D. 
Baker  and  Lincoln  but  he  does  not  state  which  one  of 
them  won.  Possibly  Lincoln's  first  foot  race  in  Illinois 
was  won  at  New  Salem  when  he  ran  against  a  man 
named  Wolf. 

The  one  contest  of  the  early  days  which  seems  to  have 
required  some  skill  where  others  were  largely  contests 
of  strength,  was  the  three  hops.  Lincoln  is  said  to  have 
been  able  to  do  forty-one  feet  in  this  event  which  was 
considered  a  good  record  for  that  time.  As  late  as  1896 
at  the  Olympic  contests,  the  record  for  the  hop,  step,  and 
jump  was  but  forty-five  feet. 

Lincoln's  fame  as  a  ball  player  has  usually  been  con- 
fined to  his  early  days  in  Springfield  where  he  is  said 
to  have  excelled  at  old-fashioned  twin  ball.  He  also 
played  the  game  called  "fives"  which  was  something  like 
the  modem  handball  although  in  Lincoln's  day,  it  was 
played  out  of  doors  and  the  outside  of  a  building  served 
as  a  rebound  board.  It  was  usually  played  on  a  court 
with  front  and  side  walls  but  did  not  have  a  back  wall. 
This  is  the  game  which  it  is  said  Lincoln  played  on  the 
day  he  was  nominated  for  the  presidency.  If  Lincoln  did 
play  handball  as  late  as  May  20,  1860,  when  he  was  fifty- 
one  years  old,  it  would  imply  he  was  quite  an  athlete 
even  at  the  time  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency.  It  can 
not  be  disputed  that  he  was  our  most  athletic  president. 


RECALLS  SEEING 
LINCOLN  SHOW 
KICKING  SKILL 

Bloomington,  111.,  Feb.  13.— [Spe- 
cial.]— Charles  B.  Holmes,  92  years 
old,  a  civil  war  veteran,  told  the  fol- 
lowing  story  today: 

"When  1  was  a  little  boy,  Lincoln 
used  to  come  to  Bloomington.  One 
day  I  went  to  a  neighbor's  home,  the 
Allin  residence,  and  saw  several  men 
trying  to  kick  a  kerosene  lamp  which 
hung  from  the  ceiling.  Mr.  Lincoln, 
the  tallest,  won." 

Holmes'  family  was  one  of  the  first 
to  settle  in  Bloomington.  They  first 
lived  in  a  log  cabin  and  his  father,  a 
lawyer,  rode  the  circuit  with  Judge 
David  Davis  and  Lincoln. 
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100  YEARS  OF  BASEBALL 


1839 


1939 


LINCOLN   AT  GRANT'S   CAMP 


I860  LINCOLN  GETS  NEWS 

OF  NOMINATION  ON  BASEBALL  FIELD ! 


Like  many  presidents,  Abraham  Lincoln  loved 
baseball.  He  was  quite  a  player  himself.  When 
the  committee  came  to  notify  him  that  he  had 
won  the  nomination  for  the  presidency,  they 
found  Lincoln  playing  ball.  Lincoln  made  them 
wait  until  he  had  had  his  turn  at  bat.  Then  he 
received  the  good  news! 
During  the  Civil  War,  when  baseball  was  a 
soldier's  favorite,  Lincoln  was  discussing  plans 
of  operation  in  General  Grant's  camp.  In 


the  midst  of  the  discussion,  a  courier  dashed 
into  camp,  demanding  to  see  the  president. 
He  presented  credentials  which  proved  that 
Lincoln  was  anxious  for  his  message.  To 
Grant's  surprise,  the  despatch  turned  out 
to  be  the  score  of  a  baseball  game  between 
an  Illinois  regiment  and  another  army 
team! 

Nomination  incident  related  in  A.  G.  Spalding's  book 
"Baseball."  Used  with  permission  of  copyright  owner. 


WHEATIES 

WITH  MILK  OR  CREAM  AND  FRUIT 

GmakffaKt  pfl  Champion* 


}\j  -»v  O  Baseball  fans)  Her*  it  something  you  want  to  set  —  and  KEEP! 
■™  "■  •»  8  historical  highlights  of  baseball . . .  printed  right  on  the  backs 
of  Wheaties  packages.  Newsy  descriptions  and  illustrations  depicting  Invention 
of  Baseball  .  .  .  Development  of  Catcher's  Mask  .  .  .  Evolution  of  the  Bat  .  .  . 
and  S  other  interesting  highlights! 

Authentic !  Thrilling!  All  advertising  matter  can  be  cut  off.  Use  them  to  decorate 
your  room!  Add  them  to  your  Baseball  collection.  Bind  them  for  your  own  "100th 
Anniversary  of  Baseball"  book.  Get  them  from  your  grocer  1 
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YOUR  MAGAZINE 


By  NORMAN  W.  CLARK 

-Datter  up!"  sang  out  the  pitcher. 

A  tall,  ungainly  form  heaved  itself  up  from  the 
greensward  a  little  way  from  the  catcher  and  walked 
toward  the  plate.  He  thumped  the  plate  vigorously 
with  his  bat  and  grinned  defiance  at  the  pitcher.  But 
as  he  nodded  his  readiness  a  messenger  broke  through 
the  crowd  and  rushed  to  his  side,  breathless. 

"Mr.  Lincoln,"  he  stammered,  "Mr.  Lincoln, 
you've  been  nominated!  A  committee  from  the 
Chicago  convention  is  at  your  house  to  notify  you." 

The  future  president  of  the  United  States  smiled. 

"Tell  the  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "that  I  am  glad  to 
know  of  their  coming  but  that  they'll 
have  to  wait  a  few  minutes  'til  I  make 
another  base  hit!" 

Thus  did  Abraham  Lincoln  go  on 
record  as  the  first  occupant  of  the 
White  House  who  proved  himself  a 
dyed-in-the-wool  enthusiast  for  the 
rapidly  growing  sport  that  was  soon  to 
become  the  national  pastime. 

As  truly  American  as  that  great 
president  himself,  baseball  was  a  bur- 
geoning youngster  of  twenty-one  years 
when  Lincoln  kept  his  nominating 
committee    waiting,    in    I860. 

In  18:59,  Cadet  Abner  Doubleday 
had  laid  out  the  first  baseball  diamond, 
at  Cooperstown,  New  York,  and 
formulated  the  first  rules  from  the 
rather  confused  game  then  known  as 
"town  ball,"  probably  a  derivative  of 
the   colonial  "one  'o   cat." 

By  184"2,  a  group  of  New  York 
"sports"  had  doffed  their  coats  of  a 
Sunday  afternoon  and  proceeded  to 
play  the  game  in  a  gentlemanly  and 
rather  diffident  fashion  on  the  site  of 
what  was  to  be  old  Madison  Square 
Garden.  Three  years  later,  one  of 
them,  Alexander  J.  Cartwright,  was 
instrumental  in  forming  them  into  the 
first  organized  baseball  team,  The 
Knickerbocker  Club. 

The  first  official  game  of  baseball 
took  place  a  year  later  with  the  New 
York  Club,  which  was  no  club  at  all 
but  a  pickup  team.  The  New  York 
Club  succeeded  in  trouncing  the 
Knickerbockers  23  to  1  in  four  innings. 


AT  BAT! 

America  looks 

back  on 

baseball's 

first  hundred  years 

with  much  pride 

and  little  regret 


Major  General  Abner  Doubleday, 
who,  as  Cadet  Doubleday,  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  this  spring,  laid  out 
the  first  baseball  diamond,  at 
Cooperstown,  New  York,  and  paved 
the  way  for  its  future  progress  by 
formulating  the  first  rules 


Alexander  Cartwright  organized 
the  first  baseball  team.  The  Knick- 
erbocker Club,  in  1845,  and  later 
carried  the  game  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  even  to  Honolulu,  as 
baseball's  first  missionary 


During  the  next  few  years,  in- 
numerable clubs  sprang  up  throughout 
the  country.  In  1849,  the  Knicker- 
bockers adopted  a  natty  uniform  con- 
sisting of  long  blue  woolen  trousers, 
white  flannel  shirts,  and  straw  hats. 
The  straw  hats,  incidentally,  lasted 
until  1855,  when  mohair  caps  were 
substituted  for  them. 

By  the  time  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
nominated,  baseball  had  been  intro- 
duced from  coast  to  coast.  The  original 
rules  proposed  by  Cadet  Doubleday 
and  revised  by  the  Knickerbockers 
had  been  changed  to  adapt  the  game 
to    nation-wide    conditions. 

Equipment  was  scanty.  Bats  were 
whittled  from  limbs  or  wagon  tongues 
by  the  players  themselves.  Baseball 
was  a  bare-handed  sport  until  1875, 
when  Charley  Waite,  Boston  first 
baseman,  risked  his  reputation  for 
virility  by  appearing  on  the  diamond 
wearing  a  thin  leather  glove. 

The  first  pro  team  came  about  when 
the  Cincinnati  Red  Stockings  came 
out  openly  as  professionals  in  1869. 
By  1876,  the  National  League  was 
founded  to  "encourage,  foster,  and' 
elevate  the  game  of  baseball;  to  enact 
and  enforce  proper  rules;  to  make 
baseball  playing  respectable  and  hon- 
orable." All  of  which  it  did,  with  the 
help  of  the  American  League,  which 
followed  it  into  being  in  1901. 

This  year,  baseball  looks  back  on 
its  first  century  as  secure  as  ever  in  the 
hearts  of  Americans. 


Old  Notebook  Attests 
Sprinting  Ability  Of 
Lincoln  Back  In  1851 

URBANA,  111.,  Oct.  12.-#v_ 
Abraham  Lincoln's  sprinting  abil- 
ity was  attested  tonight  by  an 
entry.in  a  worn  notebook  that  was 

the  1840's  and  1850's. 

The  notation  read:  "May  12 
51.  Seen  Abe  Lincoln  run  a  foot 
race  with  Samuel  Waters  from 
i^e  St.  to  alnut  St.  in  front 
of  the  courthouse.  Abe  beat" 
U  A.  Kiler,  Champaign  busi- 
nessman, disclosed  the  record  of 
the  race  tonight  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Half-Century  club,  and  re- 
ported it  represented  written  evi- 

?ZQl  °l  a   story  that  had  been 
told  by  his  father. 

Kiler  said  he  received  the  vol- 
ume recently  from  William   Har- 


vey, 85,  of  Peoria,  the  son  of  M. 
D.  Harvey,  who  jotted  down  brief 
notes  of  current  events  in  his  ac- 
count book.  Lincoln's  competitor 
in  the  race  was  identified  as  a 
man  who  once  operated  a  hotel 
here. 

The  book  will  be  placed  in  the 
Kiler  museum  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  School  of  Journalism. 
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LINCOLN  WON 
RACE   AT   42, 
'    DM/?y  SHOWS 


Urbana,  111.,  Oct.  13.— (iP>— 
Abraham  Lincoln,  whom  history 
relates  was  a  better  than  average 
wrestler,  won  a  foot  race  when 
he  was  42  years  old,  it  was  dis- 
closed here  last  night  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Half-Century  Club. 

An  entry  in  a  worn  notebook 
that  was  used  by  an  Urbana  car- 


penter in  the  1840's  and  1850's 
said  that  on  May  2,  1851:  "Seen 
Abe  Lincoln  run  a  footrace  with 
Samuel  Waters  from  Mane  (sic) 
st.  to  Walnut  st.  in  front  of  the 
court  house.     Abe  beat." 

The  record  of  the  race  was  re- 
ported by  C.  A.  Kiler,  Champaign 
businessman,  who  said  the  volume 
was  received  from  William  Har- 
vey, 85,  of  Peoria,  a  son  of  M.  D. 
Harvey,  who  wrote  down  brief 
notes  of  current  events  in  his  ac- 
count book. 

The  book  will  be  placed  in  the 
Kiler  museum  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  School  of  Journalism. 
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Twos    Handball    Not    Baseball 


NEW  YORK,  Feb.  12.— Perhaps  the 
subjoined  article  was  found  in  the 
brittle,  time-stained  sports  page  of  an 
86-year-old  newspaper.  Maybe  it  was 
dug  out  of  the  archives  of  the  Illinois 
Historical  Society.  Could  be  I  made  it 
up  myself.  But,  no  matter.  It'*  fact. 

BY   DAN   DANIEL 

SPRINGFIELD.  111.,  Feb.  11,  1861. 
—Abraham  Lincoln,  President-elect 
of  the  United  States,  left  here  by 
train  with  his  family  early  this  gray 
day  for  Washington.    There,  in  the 


face  of  a  fast- approaching  civil 
war,  he  will  be  inaugurated. 

Those  of  us  who  are  lovers  of  sport 
hail  the  impending  assumption  of 
the  reins  of  government,  particu- 
larly in  these  times  of  national 
crisis,  by  a  man  of  our  own  persua- 
sion. The  situation  wants  a  fighter 
without  compromise,  yet  a  fighter 
with  the  spirit  of  sportsmanship. 

Already  much  fable  and  legend 
have  grown  up  around  the  rail  split- 
ter. The  proponents  of  the  game 
of  baseball  have  been  most  assidu- 
ous in  spreading  the  impression  that 
he  is  adept  in  that  activity.     The 


widely  advertised  successes  of  tlv 
Atlantlcs  and  the  Excelsiors  c 
Brooklyn,  and  the  latter  team 
tour  as  far  west  as  Rochester,  N.  Y 
have  thrown  baseball  into  the  pub 
lie  eye. 

When,  on  May  18  last,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  nominated  by  the  Re- 
publican convention  in  Chicago, 
The  New  York  Clipper  came  out 
with  a  story  that  news  of  the 
final  decision  in  the  wigwam  had 
found  Honest  Abe  busy  at  a  game 
of  baseball  on  a  common  not  far 
from  his  law  office. 
Careful   investigation  of   thLs  re- 


Abraham    Lincoln    Played 


it  fails  to  substantiate  it.    Your 
:rrespondent   asked   Mr.   Lincoln's 
ose  friend,  James  Gourley,  about 
is  baseball  predilections,  and  found 
iat  the  new  President  never  had 
layed  that  game. 
"Mr.  Lincoln  is  quite  athletic,  but 
:ot   in   baseball,"  Mr.   Gourley  re- 
pealed.   "He  is  easily  the  best  fives 
ilayer  in  Sangamon  County." 

(The  game  of  fives,  »let  it  be  ex- 
jlained,  was  nothing  more  than 
landball,  under  its  old  English 
designation.) 

"On  May  17,  when  it  looked  as  if 
William  H.  Seward,  of  New  York, 
would  gain  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion, the  rail  splitter  »as  engaged 
at  fives  with  some  of  our  younger 
lawyers  and  businessmen. 

"The  following  morning,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln once  again  went  to  the  fives 
court  and  then  stepped  out  into  the 
square  to  discuss  politics  with  our 
citizens." 

Clinton  L.  Conkling,  another  of 
Mr.    Lincoln's    intimate    associates, 


says  that  on  coming  out  of  the  fives 
court,  he  encountered  a  lot  of  ex- 
cited men  who  bore  the  news  of  his 
nomination. 

Mr.  Lincoln  admits  that  he  never 
has  been  interested  in  pugilism.  He 
is  especially  opposed  to  professional 
plug-uglies  after  having  heard  of  the 
machinations  of  Tom  Hyer,  former 
American  heavyweight  champion 
from  New  York,  as  leader  of  the 
Seward  mob  in  the  Chicago  conven- 
tion. 

The  rail  splitter  has  gone  from 
Springfield  to  make  his  home  where 
there  will  be  no  more  playing  at 
fives,  or  wrestling  with  anything  but 
the  terrible  problems  of  his  office 
and  our  Union. 

Mr.  Lincoln  has  done  no  wres- 
tling in  the  last  two  decades.  But 
there  still  are  glowing  stories  of 
his  remarkable    prowess    in    that 
sport  all  over  the  state  of  Illinois. 
It  is  recalled  that  in  1831,  when 
Honest  Abe  was  keeping   store  at 
New  Salem,  he  had  a  terrific  bout 


with  Jack  Armstrong,  leader  of  the 
miles  away. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  Armstrong  badly 
notorious  Clary's  Grove  gang,  three 
done  up  when  the  gang  tried  to 
murder  him,  apd  some  honest  citi- 
zens interfered  and  doubtless  saved 
his  life. 

Folks  in  New  Salem  thought  it 
odd    that    the    future    President, 
with  the  magnanimity  of  a  true 
sportsman,     shook     hands     with 
Armstrong,    and    made    him    bis 
friend.    They  see  In  that  action  an 
augury  of  his  feelings  toward  the 
citizens  at  the  south. 
A  large  crowd  turned  out  at  the 
railway   depot   to  see   the   Lincolns 
off  this  morning.    He  made  a  speech 
of  precisely  150  words  in  which  he 
said,   "I   am    leaving,   not  knowing 
when  or  whether  ever  I  may  return, 
with  a  task  before  me  greater  than 
that  which   rested   upon   Washing- 
ton."    Then     the     engine     whistle 
tooted,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  was  off  to 
his  rendezvous  with  destiny. 
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Lincoln  Hiked,  Too 

Horse  Stolen,  He  Walked  Home 
In  1837—100  Miles 

By  ARTHUR  KROCK,  N.  Y.  Times  News  Service 

Challenge  and  Stunt 


Washington  —  By  one  of 
those  mysterious  workings  of 
chance  that  are  epitomized  by 
the  word  "fortuitous,"  the  1963 
observance  of  the  birth  of 
Abraham 
Lincoln  coin- 
cides with  a 
fad  started  by 
his  current 
successor  that 
was  Ameri- 
can daily  rou- 
tine in  Lin- 
coln's time. 
And  of  all 
the  Presi- 
dents, h  i  s  Lincoln 
practice  of  this  routine  was 
perhaps  the  most  indicative  of 
his  possession  of  one  of  the 
qualities  which  a  President 
must  demonstrate  to  become 
established  in  history,  not  only 
as  a  "great"  man,  but  as  a  man 
of  character. 

The  current  craze  which 
seems  to  be  spreading  out  of 
Washington  into  the  rest  of  the 
nation  on  this  Lincoln's  birth- 
day is,  of  course,  hiking.  As 
on  numerous  prior  occasions, 
this  fad  was  created  by  a  pass- 
ing remark  of  the  President  in 
office. 


Someone  reminded  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
1908  executive  order  to  test 
whether  U.  S.  Marine  Corps 
officers  could  prove,  by  march- 
ing 50  miles  in  20  hours,  that 
they  were  in  the  state  of  fit- 
ness he  thought  they  should 
be. 

Mr.  Kennedy  repeated  this  in 
words  viewed  as  a  challenge 
by  the  Marines  in  particular 
and  as  a  stunt  by  people  in 
general.  This  evoked  a  re- 
sponse far  more  tangible  than 
the  President's  previous  organ- 
ized and  frequently-articulated 
public  fitness  program. 

Onto  the  roads  of  Maryland, 
Virginia,  Nebraska,  California, 
Kentucky,  South  Carolina  and 
who  knows  where  else,  there 
immediately  swarmed  an  as- 
sorted collection  of  members 
of  the  armed  forces,  federal  of- 
ficials bursting  to  prove  their 
devotion  to  "the  Chief,"  and 
fad-prone  citizens  (who  are  as 
countless  as  the  sands  of  the 
sea). 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  even 
walked  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  they  usually  cover  by 
motor  in  their  journeys  from 
Washington  airports  to  the 
White  House.  And  the  hike 
of  his  brother,  the  Attorney 
General,  over  the  50  miles  T.R. 
prescribed  for  the  Marines  was 
a  much  more-publicized  feder- 
al case  than  the  one  the  A.G. 
argued  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  though  this  was  his  first 
appearance  as  a  trial  lawyer. 

Hiking  Editor 

The  late  Dr.  John  H.  Fin- 
ley,  once  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  hiked  annually 
around  Manhattan  Island. 

Ambassador  Keith    Officer, 


of  Australia,  when  he  was  No. 
2  in  his  country's  embassy 
here,  frequently  walked  the  45 
miles  between  his  house  in 
Georgetown  and  a  Sunday 
luncheon-table  near  Middle- 
burg,   Virginia. 

To  these,  the  publicity  now 
being  given  to  hiking  would 
have  been  disturbing;  more, 
however,  as  a  suggestion  of 
the  scope  of  the  sheep-type 
mentality  in  the  United  States 
than  as  an  indication  that  the 
ability  to  take  a  long  hike  is 
abnormal  among  its  citizens. 

If,  by  some  means  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  the  finite 
man,  consciousness  of  the 
present  can  be  communicated 
to  the  past,  the  shade  in  our 
national  Pantheon  that  is  most 
disturbed  by  the  publicity  of 
the  current  fad  must  be  Lin- 
coln's. 

His  neighbors  in  Indiana  and 
Illinois  well  recalled  "he  used 
to  trudge  miles  to  borrow  a 
book."  As  a  boy  he  walked 
eight  miles  daily,  for  months, 
back  and  forth  to  school  in 
Spencer  Countv,  Indiana.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1830-1831  he 
covered  six  miles  a  day  to  cut 
rails  for  a  Major  Warnick,  part 
of  the  time  with  frost-bitten 
feet  in  consequence  of  having 
fallen  through  the  icy  surface 
of  a  stream. 


Lincoln  Feats 

The  next  winter,  when  Lin- 
coln was  23,  in  pursuance  of 
his  ambition  to  learn  grammar, 
he  walked  the  round-trip  of  12 
miles  to  borrow  a  copy  of  Kirk- 
ham's  treatise  on  this  subject 
and  return  it  on  the  same  day. 

The  young  Captain  Lincoln 
may  have  soldiered  on  horse- 
back part  of  the  time  during 
the  Black  Hawk  War.  But  the 
marching  span  of  his  troop 
ranged  from  20  to  25  miles 
every  day  in  May,  1832.  And 
when  Lincoln  was  mustered 
out,  after  having  "fit,  bled  and 
come  away,"  he  covered  on 
foot  most  of  the  200  miles  be- 
tween Dixon's  Ferry,  Illinois, 
and  his  home  near  Peoria. 

In  March,  1837,  on  the  ad- 
journment at  Vandalia  of  the 
Illinois  Legislature  to  which  he 
had  been  elected,  his  horse 
having  been  stolen,  the  "coun- 
try Jake"  whose  life  and  presi- 
dency the  nation  and  the  world 
again  honors  with  reverence, 
hiked  the  100  miles  back  to 
New  Salem,  attended  by  jeers 
from  the  town  smart  alecks  at 
the  dust-covered,  gangling,  six- 
foot-four,  gaunt  traveler  with 
the  skinny  neck  and  the  un- 
comely face. 

The  concurrence  of  this 
year's  Lincoln's  birthday  with 
the  hiking  fad  inspired  by  Mr. 
Kennedy,  also  evokes  the 
thought  that  presidential 
preaching  apparently  must  be 
joined  to  active  practice  to 
start  a  silly  season  of  national 
emulation. 

This  is  probably  why  the 
American  people  never  took 
for  their  athletic  example 
President  Truman's  brisk,  long 
walks  every  morning. 


Cleveland,  Ohio 
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an  Athlete  Today.. 


By  Robert  Dolgan 

Abraham  Lincoln,  the  16th  president  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  162  years  ago  today.  He  was  known  as  a 
fine  athlete  in  his  youth  but  there  were  no  organized  sports 
then.  In  a  whimsical  moment  I  found  myself 
thinking  about  the  kind  of  athlete  he'd  be  if  he 
were  alive  today.  This  is  how  I  envision  it: 

HE'D  NEVER  ARGUE  with  umpires  or 
referees  but  he'd  know  the  rule  book  by  heart 
and  if  an  official  made  a  mistake  he'd  point 
it  out  to  him,  reciting  the  rule  and  quoting  the 
section  and  paragraph. 

HIS  DIGNITY  and  demeanor  would  be 

such  that  the  referee,  instead  of  being  angry, 

would  thank  him  for  correcting  him.  "You're 

dolgan        right)  Abe>»  he'd  say. 

HE'D  START  OUT  as  an  end  in  football  for  he  was  six 

feet,  four  inches  tall  and  pretty  skinny.  But  later  in  his 

career  he'd  be  switched  to  quarterback  because  he'd  be  the 

smartest  player  in  the  league. 

HE  WOULDN'T  START  FIGHTS  on  the  field  but  if  a 
battle  began  he'd  grab  hold  of  one  of  the  antagonists  by  the 
scruff  of  the  neck  and  the  seat  of  the  pants  and  run  him  out 
of  the  melee. 

HE'D  NEVER  PLAY  DIRTY  but  if  he  tackled  you 
you'd  hurt  for  days. 

HE'D  BE  A  PITCHER  in  baseball  and  his  pants  would 
be  too  short,  his  sleeves  too  long  and  his  cap  too  small. 

HE'D  HAVE  A  BLAZING  fast  ball  and  perfect  control 
and  he'd  shamble  off  the  field  in  a  comical,  slow  way  after 
striking  out  the  side  with  the  bases  loaded. 

HE'D  NEVER  REACT  to  the  crowd  too  much,  whether 


things  were  going  well  or  badly,  but  sometimes  he'd  tip  his 
cap  after  a  particularly  exciting  feat. 

HE'D  TALK  WITH  THE  FANS  before  the  game  and 
he'd  never  be  too  busy  to  sign  an  autograph  afterward. 

THE  SPORTSWRITERS  WOULD  LOVE  him  because 
he'd  make  such  good  copy  and  provide  them  with  good 
quotes.  Also,  he  could  spell  out  the  big  words  for  them. 

HE  WOULDN'T  HANG  OUT  only  with  the  big  stars  on 
the  team  but  would  be  just  as  likely  to  pal  around  with  the 
lowliest  rookie. 
HE^D  NEVER  BE  a  clubhouse  lawyer  but  he'd  be  able 

to  understand  the  players  who  hated  the  manager  and  try 
to  explain  to  them  that  the  "skipper"wasn't  such  a  bad 

guy. 

HE'D  NEVER  MAKE  commercials  if  he  didn't  really 
use  the  product  he  was  endorsing. 

HE  WOULDN'T  BE  one  of  those  athletes  who  gets  his 
hair  styled  and  would  writhe  at  the  thought  of  sitting  under 
a  hair  net  in  the  barbership.  He'd  have  a  beard,  though,  and 
would  insist  on  his  right  to  wear  it. 

HE  WOULDN'T  HIRE  A  LAWYER  to  do  his  salary 

negotiating  for  him,  because  he'd  be  smarter  than  the  law- 
yer. 

HE  WOULDN'T  TRY  to  hold  up  the  owner  for  a  huge 
salary  but  he'd  want  his  share. 

HE'D  BREAK  THE  COLOR  LINE  and  ask  to  room 
with  a  black  player  on  trips,  but  first  he'd  check  with  the 
black  player  and  make  sure  it  would  be  okay  with  him. 

HE'D  BE  THE  MOST  POPULAR  MAN  in  sports  and 
when  fans  would  tell  him  he  could  be  elected  mayor  if  he 
ran  he'd  just  smile  at  them  and  wink. 
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Bob  Kendler 
tells  the  story: 


OUT  OF  COURT! 


1.  One  piece  seamless  panels 
up  to  lO'  x  4(y— but  it  is  also 
available  in  any  size  such  as  4'  x  4', 
4'  x  8',  5'  x  10',  5'  x  20'  and  10'  x  20' 

2.  Outstanding  strength-to- 
weight  ratio 

3.  Tough,  attractive  Tedlar* 
surface  requires  no  paint  or 
other  finish  and  does  not  peel 

4.  Consistent  playing  surface 

5.  Resists  ball  marks 


6*  Will  not  chip  or  crack  when 
hit  with  a  racquet 


7*  Will  not  shrin 
delaminate 

8.  Zero  water  ab 
non-sweating 

9.  Easy  to  handl 
can  be  erected 

II.  Virtually  main 
and  easy  to  cl 


Exclusive  and  official  panel  of 
the  United  States  Handball 
Association 


What  makes 

XENTEX 

so  tough  to  beat? 

Xentex,  a  product  of  Exxon  research,  is 
a  highly  structured  composite  thermoset- 
ting plastic  reinforced  with  glass  fibers.  It 
combines  the  durability  and  toughness  of 
a  thermosetting  plastic  resin  with  the 
strength  of  glass  fiber.  Xentex  is  now 
being  widely  used  in  truck  and  trailer 
bodies,  clean  rooms,  agricultural  build- 
ings, swimming  pools,  noise  enclosures, 
partitions  and  walls. 

Find  out  more  about  this  ideal  court 
construction  material.  Write  or  call  today 
for  more  information  including  a  sample. 


XENTEX 


XENTEX  COMPAISP 

DIVISION  OF  E*PNENTERPRISES,  INJ 
23 INDUSTRIAL  ROAD,  LONDONDERF-j 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  03053  (603)  669-98:1 


Xentex  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Xentex  Company     *Dupont  T. 
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Abraham  Lincoln, 
Handball  Player 


USHA  President  Robert  Kendler  gave 
the  following  address  at  the 
Humanitarian  of  the  Year  Award 
Dinner,  sponsored  by  the  American 
Jewish  Committee  on  October  23.  Mr. 
Kendler  was  honored  by  the  AJC  as 
their  Humanitarian  of  the  Year,  an 
honor  won  in  the  past  by  such  notables 
as  William  Benton,  publisher  of  the 
Encylopedia  Brittanica,  and  Albert 
Jenner,  the  noted  attorney. 

In  his  acceptance  speech,  Mr. 
Kendler  recalled  to  the  minds  of  the 
distinguished  guests  that  greatest  of 
all  Americans,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and, 
not  surprisingly,  his  contributions  to 
handball. 

The  USHA  congratulates  Bob  on  this 
momentous  honor. 

From  the  day  that  Maynard  Wishner 
talked  to  me  about  the  Humanitarian 
Award,  there  has  been  a  fierce 
struggle  taking  place  within  me 
concerning  my  fitness  for  the  award. 
Also,  there  has  been  a  tremendous 
temptation  to  relate  the  story  of  my  life 
...  I  suppose  because  it  began  in 
poverty  and  prospered  without  the 
benefit  of  education.  Fortunately  for 
you,  the  struggle  has  ended,  and  the 
temptation  has  been  suffocated,  so  I 
can  tell  you  about  a  Great 
Humanitarian  instead  . . .  one  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Now  I  don't  think  you  are 
expecting  a  page  out  of  history,  nor  do 
I  plan  to  give  you  one.  There  is  a 
unique  chapter  in  Lincoln's  life  that 
bears  telling  at  this  time  and  on  this 
occasion. 


His  life,  like  mine,  began  in  poverty  and 
also  succeeded  without  benefit  of 
education.  Strangely  enough,  the 
great  joy  of  his  life,  like  mine  also,  was 
handball;  and  both  of  us  grew  up 
alongside  an  alley  with  all  the 
prejudice  that  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
ignorance.  It  wasn't  hard  for  me  to 
become  his  disciple  because  he 
believed  Plato's  philosophy  "that  all 
men  are  by  nature  equal,  all  of  the 
same  earth,  by  the  same  Creator  and 
however  we  deceive  ourselves,  as 
dear  to  God  is  the  poor  peasant  and 
the  mighty  prince." 

A  long  time  ago  I  learned  that  if  you  feel 
sorry  for  yourself,  you  have  a  full  time 
job.  That  is  the  trouble  with  self-pity.  It 
monopolizes  our  thinking  and  leaves 
us  helpless  to  deal  with  life  itself.  It  is 
like  a  fog  that  closes  in  and  obscures 
the  mountain  peaks,  leaving  our 
horizons  too  low  to  be  challenging. 

It  was  said  of  Lincoln  that  he  was  the 
"saddest  of  men"  and  yet,  in  histimeof 
defeat  and  failure,  he  could  tell 
humorous  stories  that  left  his  friends 
rollicking  in  laughter.  He  was  sad.  not 
because  he  was  sorry  for  himself,  but 
because  he  felt  burdened  by  the 
suffering  and  pain  of  others.  The  Civil 
War  was  a  cross  he  carried  with  agony. 
and  there  were  times  when  he  suffered 
acutely,  but  he  never  retreated  from 
the  fray.  That  made  him,  in  my  book. 
the  greatest  Humanitarian  of  modern 
times,  and  a  proper  subject  for  this 
occasion. 


Handball 


How  can  I  feel  otherwise  about  the 
man  who  said,  "/  hold  that  while  man 
exists,  it  is  his  duty  to  improve  not  only 
his  own  condition,  but  to  assist  in 
ameliorating  mankind  and,  therefore, 
without  entering  upon  the  details  of  the 
question,  will  simply  say  that  I  am  for 
those  means  which  give  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number." 

The  story  of  my  own  life  began 
alongside  an  alley  in  Milwaukee.  The 
Abraham  Lincoln  story  also  began 
alongside  an  alley  in  Springfield, 
Illinois.  In  1860  the  Illinois  State  Journal 
occupied  #1 1 6  North  Sixth  Street,  and 
the  Carmody  Store  occupied  #114 
North  Sixth  Street.  The  three-story 
building  at  the  south  end  of  the  block 
was  owned  by  Judge  Stephen  T. 
Logan.  The  vacant  lots  between  the 
Carmody  Store  and  the  Logan 
Building  were  in  an  alley  which  one 
day  became  a  handball  court.  The  two 
other  sides  were  enclosed  by  board 
fences  six  or  eight  feet  high.  Inside  the 
fences  were  seats  for  visitors  and 
players  who  were  waiting  their  turn. 

The  ball,  when  in  play,  was  tossed 
against  the  north  wall  of  the  Logan 
Building.  The  game  required  six 
players,  three  on  a  side.  The  three 
players  who  lost  paid  10  cents  each 
. . .  making  a  profit  for  the  winning  team 
of  30  cents  a  game.  History  tells  us  that 
during  one  of  these  games,  a  political 
convention  was  taking  place  in 
Chicago  and,  on  that  day,  one  man 
won  both  the  handball  game  and  the 
presidential  nomination.  His  name  was 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  attend  the 
convention.  He  was  not  enough  of  a 
candidate,  he  said,  to  go  to  Chicago, 
and  too  much  of  a  candidate  to  stay 
away.  Because  he  was  always  a 
humble  man,  he  remained  in 
Springfield  and  found  comfort  for  his 
restlessness  (as  we  all  do)  by  playing 
handball.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
convention,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  out  bright 
and  early.  He  talked  on  the  streets  with 
neighbors  and  friends,  as  had  been 
his  custom  for  years.  He  was  anxious 
and  depressed.  The  anxiety  and 
depression  disappeared,  however, 
upon  his  reading  the  bulletin  showing 
the  result  of  the  second  ballot. 


It  is  noi  actually  proven  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  engaged  in  play  at  the  moment  he 
first  received  news  of  his  nomination. 
But  we  do  know  he  played  handball  on 
every  day  of  the  convention. 

As  the  final  balloting  for  the  presidency 
was  taking  place,  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
others  went  over  to  the  Journal  office. 
Soon  afterward,  the  editor  announced 
he  would  go  to  the  telegraph  office  for 
the  third  ballot.  What  happened  when 
he  returned  is  best  told  by  the 
gate-keeper  of  the  handball  alley.  His 
account  is  in  substantial  harmony  with 
other  printed  reports,  and  is  nowtold  in 
full  for  the  first  time.  I  quote  William 
Donnelly: 

"/  worked  in  the  Carmody  Store  and 
usually  had  charge  of  the  ball  court.  I 
smoothed  the  wall  and  leveled  the 
ground.  I  made  the  balls.  Old 
stockings  were  raveled  out  and  wound 
into  balls  .  .  .  then  covered  with 
buckskin.  Mr  Lincoln  was  not  a  good 
player.  He  learned  the  game  when  he 
was  too  old,  but  he  liked  to  play  and 
did  tolerably  well. 

"I  remember  when  he  was  nominated 
as  though  it  were  yesterday!  It  was  the 
last  day  of  the  convention,  and  he  was 
plainly  nervous.  He  played  handball  a 
good  deal  every  day  of  the  convention, 
evidently  to  relieve  his  overstrained 
mind. 

"I  was  standing  down  in  front  of  the 
Carmody  Store  when  Edward  Baker, 
Charlie  lane,  and  one  or  two  others 
brought  word  from  the  telegraph  office 
that  he  was  nominated.  It  was  the 
bulletin  showing  the  result  of  the  third 
and  last  ballot.  I  naturally  followed  the 
crowd  upstairs  to  the  Editorial  Room 
on  the  second  floor.  The  telegram  was 
read,  then  handed  to  Mr.  Lincoln  who 
read  it  aloud  again.  After  a  lot  of 
hand-shaking,  we  returned  to  the 
street  below.  Mr.  Lincoln  appeared 
anxious  to  getaway.  When  he  came  to 
the  entrance  of  the  handball  court,  the 
players  gathered  round, 
congratulated  him  and  pledged  their 
support.  He  thanked  them,  looked  at 
the  telegram  he  held  in  his  hand  and 
said,  'There's  a  little  woman  over  on 
Eighth  Street  who  will  be  glad  to  hear 
the  news.  If  you'll  excuse  me,  I'll  go 


and  tell  her. '  Then  he  left  for  his  home.  I 
can  see  him  now  as  he  walked  away. 
He  leaned  forward  and  walked  mighty 
fast.  The  boy  who  went  with  him  almost 
had  to  run  to  keep  up  with  him.  Mr. 
Lincoln  never  came  back  to  the  court 
or  played  handball  after  the  day  he 
was  nominated."  This  incident 
confirms  the  fact  that  the  girl  upon 
whom  he  bestowed  the  ring  inscribed 
with  the  words  "Love  is  Eternal"  was 
always  first  and  uppermost  in  his 
thoughts. 

Rufus  Rockwell  Wilson,  in  his  book 
Intimate  Memories  of  Lincoln,  states, 
"A  further  personal  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  which  impressed  me  was  his 
love  of  handball.  Immediately  south  of 
the  Journal  office,  I  saw  Mr.  Lincoln 
play  handball  a  number  of  times.  My 
memory  is  clear  that  he  got  as  much 
real  enjoyment  in  these  games  as  any 
of  the  others.  His  suppleness,  leaps, 
and  strides  to  strike  the  ball  were 
comical  in  the  extreme.  One  incident 
took  place  during  the  ball  games 
which  I  will  never  forget.  I  had  a 
nephew  named  Patrick  Johnson  who 
was  expert  in  the  game.  He  struck  the 
ball  atone  time,  and  it  came  in  contact 
with  Mr.  Lincoln's  ear.  I  ran  to 
sympathize  with  him,  and  ask  if  he  was 
hurt.  He  answered  in  the  negative,  but 
reached  both  of  his  hands  toward 
heaven.  In  viewing  his  countenance,  I 
had  to  strain  my  sight,  he  being  so 
many  feet  taller.  Then  I  exclaimed, 
'Mr.  Lincoln,  if  you  are  going  to 
heaven,  take  us  both!' " 

Mr.  Lincoln's  towering  sense  of 
equality  could  find  expression  in  no 
better  sport  than  handball.  As  he 
abolished  slavery  and  injustice,  so  the 
United  States  Handball  Association 
abolished  all  the  practices  that  denied 
players  absolute  freedom.  By  the  law 
of  God,  given  by  Him  to  humanity,  all 
men  are  free,  are  brothers,  and  are 
equals.  Travel  permits,  sanctions, 
membership  restrictions  relating  to 
race,  color,  and  creed  were  treated 
exactly  as  Mr.  Lincoln  treated  slavery. 
In  the  gates  of  eternity,  the  black  hand 
and  the  white  hold  each  other  with  an 
equal  clasp.  I  am  sure  that  handball 
taught  Lincoln  that  the  measure  of  a 
man  was  his  character  and 
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sportsmanship  .  .  .  and  not  his  color  or 
creed.  Kings  and  their  subjects, 
masters  and  slaves,  find  a  common 
level  in  two  places  ...  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross  and  in  the  grave.  This  was 
clearly  expressed  when  Lincoln  said, 
"As  I  would  not  be  a  slave,  so  I  would 
not  be  a  master.  This  expresses  my 
idea  of  democracy.  Whatever  differs 
from  this,  to  the  extent  of  the 
difference,  is  not  democracy."  Another 
Lincoln  biographer,  Benjamin  P. 
Thomas,  recognized  the  fact  that 
Lincoln's  greatness  was  not  solely  the 
result  of  any  unique  abilities;  rather  he 
combined  his  abilities  with  moral  and 
spiritual  fibers.  It  was  his  deep  belief 
that  the  universal  liberty  of  mankind 
was  surely  the  will  of  God  and, 
therefore,  a  goal  worthy  of  our  nation. 


We  all  know  people  and  nations  who 
seem  to  defy  decency,  honor,  and 
human  dignity.  They  find  it  necessary 
to  torture,  imprison,  and  exile  those 
who  challenge  their  power.  They  really 
fear  the  truth  and  doubt  their  power 
and  are,  therefore,  frightened  by  the 
thought  of  freedom.  Lincoln  expressed 
it  like  this:  "Neither  let  us  be  slandered 
from  our  duty  by  false  accusation 
against  us,  nor  frightened  from  it  by 
menaces  of  destruction  to  the 
government,  nor  of  dungeons  to 
ourselves.  Let  us  have  faith  that  right 
makes  might;  and  in  that  faith  let  us  to 
the  end  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we 
understand  it." 


There's  a  wonderful  parable  in  the 
Bible  about  the  house  founded  on  a 
rock,  and  it  is  a  clear  call  to  our 
generation,  and  future  generations,  to 
build  on  ethical  foundations  that  will 
not  fail  us  when  rain,  flood,  and  wind 
lash  against  the  nation.  If  we  bow  to 
God's  wisdom,  as  Lincoln  did,  we  will 
build  both  our  lives  and  our  nation  on 
the  rock.  We  will  understand  there  is  no 
greatness  without  goodness,  no 
strength  without  integrity,  no  power 
without  justice,  and  no 
humanitarianism  without  principle. 

In  our  business,  everything  we  do  is 
based  on  principle.  The  homes  we 
build  and  restore  indicate  a  devotion  to 
the  welfare  of  the  community,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  one  definition  of  a 
humanitarian. 


Noted  Lincoln  scholar,  Ralph  Newman  who 
worked  in  conjunction  with  Bob  Kendler  in 
researching  the  topic,  "Lincoln  and  Handball. 
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Dick  Kendler  reads  father  Bob's  Humanitarian  Award  address  to  the  distinguished  crowd  at  the 
Lincolnshire-Marriott  in  Chicago. 


In  our  handball  and  racquetball 
associations,  we  hold  these  rules  to  be 
self-evident;  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  inalienable  rights,  and 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  ...  in  sports 
as  well  as  life.  With  handball,  we  have 
undoubtedly  brought  fun,  health,  and 
exercise  to  untold  millions  of  men, 
women,  and  children.  More  than  all 
else,  it  has  given  the  players 
character,  whether  they  experienced 
victory  or  defeat. 

In  the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
"Character  is  like  a  tree,  and 
reputation  is  its  shadow.  The  shadow 
is  what  we  thinkof  the  tree,  but  the  tree 
is  the  real  thing."  Good  sportsmanship 
is  now  the  common  denominator  in  our 
sport  which  consists  solely  of  the 
common  man  who  has  found  this  the 
sport  for  all  the  people.  Each  of  us  is 
bound  to  make  the  little  circle  in  which 
he  lives  better  and  happier.  Bound  to 
see  that  out  of  that  small  circle,  the 
widest  good  may  flow.  Each  may  have 


fixed  in  his  mindthethoughtthatoutof 
a  single  household  may  flow 
influences  that  shall  stimulate  the 
whole  commonwealth  and  the  whole 
civilized  world. 

One  of  the  noblest  men  who  ever  lived, 
Mr.  Lincoln,  has  placed  a  halo  over 
handball,  just  as  the  American  Jewish 
Committee  has  placed  a  halo  over  the 
humanitarian.  This  is  such  a  strong 
word,  with  such  wholesome  and 
charitable  connotations,  that  I  feel 
extremely  humble  to  find  myself  in  the 
Chair  of  Honor  this  evening.  In  the 
global  happenings  of  our  anxious  and 
aggressive  society,  and  even  in  our 
own  affluent  communities,  we  all  know 
there  is  much  work  to  be  done.  I  know 
my  prayers  join  with  yours  in  the 
brotherhood  of  men  who,  recognizing 
life's  difficulties,  try  to  overcome  them 
with  those  simple,  sought-after 
qualities  .  .  .  honesty  and  love  of 
mankind.  These  two  qualities  are,  to 
me,  the  essence  of  humanitarianism; 
and  I  know  that  they  give  me  the  creed 
by  which  I  live. 


"No  man  has  a  right  to  leave  the  world 
as  he  found  it.  He  must  add  something 
to  it;  either  he  must  make  its  people 
better  or  happier,  or  he  must  make  the 
face  of  the  world  more  beautiful  or 
fairer  to  look  at."  I  hope  I  did  ...  for  my 
family's  sake. 

I  will  pass  through  this  life  but  once.  If 
therefore,  there  be  any  kindness  I  can 
show,  or  any  good  I  can  do  for  my 
fellow  being,  let  me  do  it  now  and  not 
defer  or  neglect  it,  as  I  shall  not  pass 
this  way  again. 
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Lincoln's  earliest  political  surroundings  have  always 
somewhat  baffled  scholars.  The  reasons  for  this  are  many 
and  varied.  Inadequate  documentation  and  Whiggery's 
marginal  existence  as  almost  a  subculture  in  Democratic 
Illinois  are  two  factors.  A  third,  perhaps  more  important,  is 
the  unpopularity  of  the  Whig  party  among  historians.  Much 
of  the  best  work  on  Lincoln  was  produced  at  a  time  when 
historians  were  prejudiced  against  the  Whigs.  Most  writers 
liked  Lincoln  well  enough,  but  they  disliked  the  party  to 
which  he  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  political  life  (he  was  a 
Whig  twice  as  long  as  he  was  a  Republican). 

Only  recently  have  historians  come  to  have  a  greater 
appreciation  for  the  importance,  one  might  almost  say  the 
vision,  of  the  Whig  party.  G.S.  Boritt  comes  immediately  to 
mind  for  those  who  work  in  the  Lincoln  field,  but  there  are 
others,  such  as  Daniel  Walker  Howe,  who  have  been  giving 
the  Whigs  a  fairer  shake.  This  new  work  has  gained  attention 
and  made  historians  think.  It  has  not  yet  stemmed  the  tide, 
and  more  students  should  be  reevaluating  Lincoln's  early 
political  environment. 

All  in  all,  the  effect  of  the  modern  unpopularity  of  Whiggery 
on  the  study  of  Lincoln's  early  career  has  been  to  keep  the 
number  of  such  studies  small  and  to  emphasize  Lincoln's 
personal  popularity.  Nowhere  has  this  emphasis  been  more 
pronounced  than  in  the  work  on  Lincoln  in  New  Salem. 

Studies  of  New  Salem  rarely  focus  on  the  political  life  of  the 
town  in  which  Lincoln  forged  his  early  career.  Historians 
have  generally  shied  away  from  characterizing  the  town  as 
Whig  or  Democratic.  Most  say  only  that  it  was  democratic 
(witb  a  small  "d")  and  that  this  openness  accounts  for 


Lincoln's  opportunity  to  have  a  political  career  despite  his 
"defective"  education,  his  inability  to  settle  into  a  successful 
vocation,  and  his  penniless  and  debt-ridden  economic  status. 
The  beginnings  of  Lincoln's  career  in  the  Illinois  legislature 
seem  to  represent  a  triumph  of  personal  popularity  and  of  the 
American  political  system.  That  it  was  also  a  triumph  of  one 
political  party  over  another  rarely  gains  mention,  much  less 
careful  consideration. 

Here  inadequate  documentation  is  not  a  problem.  The 
opportunity  to  understand  Lincoln's  political  career  before 
tbe  1850s  is  probably  greater  than  for  any  other  of  America's 
political  giants.  Illinois's  voters  showed  their  preference  at 
the  polls  orally,  and  clerks  carefully  marked  how  each  citizen 
voted.  Therefore,  we  know  in  Lincoln's  case  precisely — by 
name — who  voted  for  him  and  against  him.  Knowledge  like 
this  is  unobtainable  even  for  twentieth-century  politicians  or 
contemporary  elections.  We  know  for  sure  who  voted  for 
Lincoln,  something  we  can  never  know  in  the  cases  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Franklin  Roosevelt,  or 
even  Ronald  Reagan. 

Who  Voted  for  Lincoln? 

The  records  do  not  exist  for  every  precinct  in  every  election, 
but  a  substantial  number  have  survived.  The  poll  books  for 
the  election  of  August  1,  1836,  in  New  Salem  precinct  still 
exist.  Lincoln  was  running  for  reelection  to  the  Illinois  House 
of  Representatives.  Sangamon  County,  of  which  New  Salem 
was  still  a  part,  was  to  choose  seven  Representatives,  and 
each  voter  could  vote  for  as  many  as  seven  House  candidates. 
Voters  also  chose  a  Congressman,  a  state  senator,  and 
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FIGURE  1.  Map  of  Lincoln's  home  town  from  1831  to  1837. 
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various  county  officials.  For  this  election,  incidentally,  there 
were  two  New  Salem  precinct  polling  places,  a  fact  not 
previously  mentioned  in  the  literature.  Only  one  of  them  was 
in  tiny  New  Salem  proper.  The  other  was  outside  of  the  town, 
probably  to  the  west  and  perhaps  to  the  northwest.  Both 
polling  places  drew  voters  from  a  wide  area,  and  the  polling 
place  in  New  Salem  itself  attracted  many  more  than  the  25  to 
50  voters  who  lived  in  the  town. 

The  New  Salem  poll  books  show  that  it  was  a  Whig  town. 
John  Todd  Stuart,  the  Whig  candidate  for  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  gained  86  votes  to  Democrat 
William  L.  May's  59.  In  the  race  for  the  state  senate,  Whig  Job 
Fletcher  outpolled  Democrat  Moses  K.  Anderson  73  to  67.  In 
the  races  for  the  lower  house,  five  of  the  seven  Whigs  gained 
more  votes  than  any  Democrat.  Lincoln  led  the  pack  with  a 
whopping  107  votes  from  the  145  voters  who  came  to  the 
polling  place.  He  was  followed  by  William  Elkin  with  84, 
Ninian  W.  Edwards  with  84,  John  Dawson  with  82,  Dan  Stone 
with  81,  Robert  L.  Wilson  with  69,  and  Andrew  McCormick 
with  67.  Lincoln  students,  of  course,  recognize  these  as 
members  of  the  Long  Nine.  Thomas  Wynne  led  the  unsuccess- 
ful Democrats  with  71  votes.  He  was  a  local  man,  and  no  other 
Democrat  topped  any  Whig's  votes  in  New  Salem. 

Thus  the  New  Salem  poll  books  also  reveal  Lincoln's 
immense  local  personal  popularity,  a  factor  properly  noted  by 
historians  of  the  past.  One  should  not  ignore  the  partisan  cast 
of  New  Salem,  however.  The  peculiar  system  of  voting  on 
many  candidates  to  represent  Sangamon  County  in  the 
legislature  allowed  for  considerable  ticket-splitting.  Likewise, 
the  rather  tentative  nature  of  party  formation  in  Illinois  at 
this  date  meant  that  the  discipline  or  regularity  of  the  voters 
was  weaker  than  it  would  be  in  the  1840s,  when  ticket- 
splitting  became  rare.  Richard  P.  McCormick,  the 
outstanding  expert  on  the  formation  of  the  Whig  and 
Democratic  parties  characterizes  the  party  situation  in 
Illinois  before  1835  as  "chaos."  Preparation  for  the  1836 
Presidential  election  served  to  coalesce  the  voters  somewhat 
and  saw  the  Democrats  institute  a  convention  system  for 
nominations.  The  op- 
position to  the  Demo- 
crats was  still  only 
loosely  organized  and 
did  not  put  together  a 
modern  party  organi- 
zation until  about 
1840.  Thus  the  degree 
of  party  regularity  in 
New  Salem  was  sub- 
stantial under  the 
conditions.  One  might 
say  that  in  1836  there 
were  about  80  Whigs 
and  about  60  Demo- 
crats. 

Modern-day  visi- 
tors to  New  Salem 
State  Park  might  get 
a  new  feeling  about 
the  quaint  pioneer  vil- 
lage as  they  meander 
through  it  by  keeping 
in  mind  the  Whiggish 
cast  of  the  town  itself. 
Of  course,  the  recon- 
structed village  does 
not  represent  the 
town  at  one  particular 
time.  It  represents  a 
sort  of  average  of  a 
six-year  period.  Dif- 
ferent people  lived  in 
the  log  houses  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  it  is 
not  possible  to  identi- 
fy the  politics  of  all  its 
inhabitants. 

Nevertheless,  enter- 
ing the  village  from 
the    west,    one    first 


encounters  Henry  Onstot's  cabin.  In  1836  he  voted  for  Stuart, 
Lincoln,  and  the  other  six  Whig  candidates  for  the  lower 
house.  The  Trent  brothers'  cabin  to  the  south  was  full  of 
Democrats.  Alexander,  Henry,  and  William  Trent  voted  for 
May  and,  with  one  exception,  for  the  Democratic  candidates 
for  the  lower  house.  Alexander  Trent,  a  veteran  of  Lincoln's 
company  in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  split  his  ticket  to  vote  for  his 
old  captain.  Joshua  Miller  and  John  A.  "Jack"  Kelso  married 
sisters  and  lived  in  a  double  house  north  of  Onstot's  cooper 
shop.  Both  men  were  Whigs.  Martin  Waddell,  the  hatter,  lived 
next  door  to  Miller's  blacksmith  shop.  Waddell  was  also  a 
Whig.  To  the  south  of  these  residences  lay  Robert  Johnson's 
cabin,  Isaac  Guliher's  cabin,  and  Mentor  Graham's 
schoolhouse.  Johnson,  a  wheelwright  and  cabinetmaker, 
voted  Whig.  Guliher  did  not  vote;  perhaps  he  had  moved  on 
from  New  Salem.  Graham  lived  outside  town,  but  he  came  to 
town  to  vote  for  Stuart,  Lincoln,  and  five  Whig  candidates  for 
the  lower  house.  He  also  voted  for  Thomas  Wynne,  a 
Democrat,  for  the  state  legislature. 

Isaac  Burner  did  not  vote  in  New  Salem  in  1836.  Alexander 
Ferguson,  who  had  succeeded  Peter  Lukins  as  the  local 
shoemaker,  was  a  Democrat.  The  town's  leading 
businessman  Samuel  Hill,  Dartmouth-educated  Dr.  John 
Allen,  and  Dr.  Francis  Regnier  were  Whigs.  The  rest  of  the 
cabins  on  the  east  side  of  town  were  shops  except  the  old 
Herndon  cabin,  the  occupants  of  which  in  1836  are  unknown. 

The  Myth  of  the  Clary's  Grove  Boys 

The  other  New  Salem  precinct  in  1836  was  less  solidly 
Whig.  Lincoln  got  50  of  its  76  votes,  but  May  edged  Stuart,  40 
to  34.  In  this  area  of  Sangamon  County,  Lincoln's  personal 
popularity  did  triumph  over  local  political  preference.  The 
names  of  the  voters  at  this  unlocated  poll  include  many  of 
those  associated  with  the  Clary's  Grove,  Concord,  and 
Sandridge  areas. 

A  special  mythology  surrounds  these  residents  of  New 
Salem's  outskirts.  The  "Clary's  Grove  boys,"  as  they  are 
called,  were  representatives  of  what  some  historians  call  the 
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FIGURE  2.  Joshua  Miller's  reconstructed  blacksmith  shop  in  New  Salem. 
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first  frontier.  They  were  rough,  fun-loving,  and  boisterous 
men  of  rather  unsteady  habits.  Lincoln,  the  artisans,  doctors, 
and  businessmen  of  New  Salem  were  men  of  the  more  settled 
second  frontier.  Lincoln's  ability  to  capture  the  friendship  of 
the  Clary's  Grove  boys  has  always  gained  considerable 
attention  from  his  biographers.  First,  it  really  was  important. 
As  members  of  his  company  in  the  Black  Hawk  War  in  1832, 
the  Clary's  Grove  boys  had  a  hand  in  Lincoln's  first  political 
success:  his  election  as  captain  of  the  unit.  Second,  the  way  he 
gained  their  respect — the  famous  wrestling  match  with  Jack 
Armstrong — is  the  anecdotal  stuff  of  which  readable 
biographies  are  made.  Unlike  some  important  events,  this  one 
offers  the  bonus  of  making  a  good  story. 

Finally,  Lincoln's  friendship  with  the  Clary's  Grove  boys 
has  been  the  focus  of  much  attention  because  of  the  peculiar 
importance  of  the  American  West  to  historians  in  the  period 
when  much  of  the  great  writing  on  Lincoln  occurred.  In  the 
1890s,  Frederick  Jackson  Turner's  "frontier  thesis"  identified 
American  democracy  and  individualism  with  the  West.  The 
frontier  was  supposed  to  be  the  cutting  edge  of  the  experience 
that  made  America,  America  and  not  a  pale  imitation  of  the 
European  culture  from  which  most  Americans  stemmed.  For 
Lincoln  to  capture  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  Clary's  Grove 
boys  was  vital  to  the  process  by  which  he  maintained  his 
status  as  the  ideal  American  statesman  to  most  historians. 
This  showed  that,  despite  Lincoln's  choice  of  the  law  as  a 
vocation  and  his  political  and  personal  friendships  with 
bankers  and  businessmen,  he  was  linked  to  the  vital 
experience  that  forged  American  democracy. 

Scholarship  has  moved  on  since  those  times,  and  the 
frontier  experience  has  greatly  diminished  in  importance  in 
the  works  of  American  history.  The  residue  of  this  once 
important  story  remains  in  Lincoln  biographies.  Oscar  and 
Lilian  Handlin's  recent  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Union 
notes  that  Lincoln  was  "Equally  at  ease  with  the  boys  in  the 
Clary's  Grove  gang  and  with  the  Reverend  Cameron."  A  more 
important  book,  Stephen  B.  Oates's  fine  With  Malice  Toward 
None:  The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  carries  the  idea  a  bit 
farther.  Describing  Lincoln's  campaign  for  the  legislature  in 
1836,  Oates  says,  "On  the  campaign  trail,  Jack  Armstrong 
and  the  Clary  Grove  boys  sang  Lincoln's  praises  and  helped 
keep  order  at  his  political  rallies."  Oates  merely  states 
explicitly  what  is  implied  in  most  of  the  Lincoln  literature 
that  preceded  his  book. 

Jack  Armstrong  may  have  campaigned  in  1836,  but  he  did 
not  vote,  either  in  the  state  election  in  August  or  in  the 
national  election  in  November.  And  the  Clarys  were  certainly 
Democrats.  John,  Spencer,  and  Zack  Clary  voted  in  the  New 
Salem  precinct  in  1836.  Spencer  and  Zack  voted  for  William  L. 
May  and  for  the  seven  Democrats  seeking  seats  in  the  Illinois 
House.  John  Clary  split  his  ticket,  voting  for  Stuart,  Lincoln, 
and  three  other  Whig  aspirants  to  the  legislature  as  well  as  for 
four  Democrats  running  for  the  legislature.  The  Clarys  voted 
in  the  poll  outside  New  Salem.  The  other  families  associated 
with  the  Clarys  have  never  been  precisely  identified,  and  the 
Clarys  and  Armstrongs  may  not  have  spoken  for  all  the 
"boys."  Nevertheless,  this  is  not  the  stuff  of  which  loyal 
campaign  workers  are  made,  and  it  seems  almost  certain  that 
the  Armstrongs  and  Clarys  were  no  part  of  Lincoln's  canvass 
for  the  Illinois  House  of  Representatives  in  1836.  Politically, 
Lincoln  was  much  more  at  home  on  the  streets  of  New  Salem 
than  in  Clary's  Grove. 

Whigs  and  Democrats  in  the  Developing  West 

New  Salem  was  solidly  Whig.  In  the  Presidential  election 
the  following  November,  the  town's  voters  gave  65  votes  to 
Hugh  Lawson  White  and  only  34  to  Martin  Van  Buren  (only 
one  poll  book  for  the  precinct  exists).  Dr.  Allen,  Caleb  Carman 
(at  whose  house,  probably  the  Trents'  former  home,  the  poll 
was  located),  Robert  Johnson,  Jack  Kelso,  Lincoln,  Joshua 
Miller,  Dr.  Regnier,  and  Martin  Waddell  voted  for  White. 
Alexander  Ferguson  and  the  Trents  (who  had  apparently 
moved  outside  town)  voted  Democratic.  Mentor  Graham,  who 
also  resided  outside  New  Salem,  voted  Whig. 

Lincoln  left  New  Salem  for  Springfield  before  the  next 
election.  In  1838  he  again  ran  successfully  for  the  Illinois 
legislature.  New  Salem  had  changed.  Its  citizens  shared  with 
most  other  residents  of  northwestern  Sangamon  County  a 
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FIGURE  3.  New  Yorker  Martin  Van  Buren's  lack  of 
popularity  in  the  West  spurred  Whig  organization  in 
1836. 

desire  to  form  a  new  county  with,  of  course,  a  new  county  seat. 
Lincoln  and  the  rest  of  the  Long  Nine,  busy  with  internal 
improvements  bills  and  the  drive  to  move  the  state  capital  to 
Springfield,  were  unresponsive.  New  Salem's  residents 
registered  their  dismay  at  the  polls  in  1838.  The  Whigs  lost 
ignominiously.  Lincoln  led  the  Whig  candidates  for  the  lower 
house  of  the  legislature  with  a  paltry  31  votes  out  of  122 
(almost  double  the  total  of  any  other  Whig  candidate  for  the 
Illinois  House  but  not  even  a  third  of  what  the  Democratic 
candidates  got).  Even  Lincoln's  local  popularity  could  not 
overcome  the  disappointment  of  New  Salem's  citizens.  John 
Todd  Stuart,  who  was  immune  from  the  county-division 
conflict  in  Washington,  ran  ahead  of  Lincoln  with  39  votes 
but  well  behind  his  Democratic  opponent,  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  who  gained  81  votes.  A  few  remained  faithful  to 
Lincoln  (Waddell,  Kelso,  Carman,  Miller,  and  Graham),  but 
even  they  split  their  tickets,  usually  voting  for  Democrats  for 
the  other  legislative  seats.  Feeling  for  division  of  the  county 
all  but  obliterated  party  regularity. 

Lincoln  was  gone  from  New  Salem  by  then,  and  his 
popularity  and  that  of  the  Whig  party  in  the  rest  of  Sangamon 
County  swept  him  to  victory  anyway.  It  is  the  experience 
before  1838  that  is  important,  and  it  really  is  important.  This 
is  not  a  quaint  exercise  meant  to  add  some  of  the  bright  color 
of  partisanship  to  your  next  tour  of  New  Salem  State  Park, 
though  lack  of  attention  to  party  politics  is  a  notable  failing  of 
historical  reconstructions,  which  usually  ignore  partisanship 
for  the  sake  of  a  bland  patriotism.  This  is  a  step  in  the 
reconstruction  of  Lincoln's  early  political  environment. 

That  environment  is  looking  more  Whiggish  every  day.  We 
know  that  Lincoln's  father  was  a  Whig  and  that  his  cousin 
was  a  Whig.  We  now  know  that  the  village  in  which  he  chose 
to  make  his  independent  way  in  the  world  was  Whig.  There  is 
no  anomaly  in  Lincoln's  affiliation  with  the  Whig  party.  The 
tendency  to  associate  the  frontier  with  democracy  and 
democracy  with  the  Democratic  party  is  a  hangover  from  the 
days  when  the  West  was  thought  to  be  the  key  to  the  American 
experience.  Lincoln  was  a  son  of  America's  frontier,  all  right. 
but  the  West  was  politically  and  socially  complex.  When 
Lincoln  moved  to  New  Salem,  he  left  his  Whig  home  for  a 
Whig  town. 


Bull's  Eye  for  President  Lincoln 


To  the  Editor: 

In  the  Nov.  14  television  review, 
"  The  Blue  and  the  Gray*  Often  Loses 
Sight  of  the  Civil  War,"  a  part  of  Con- 


necticut history  was  lost.  Written  off 
as  "never  happened"  was  Lincoln's 
personal  testing  near  the  White  House 
of  the  new  Spencer  rifle,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  Government  ordered 


222,000  such  rifles  —  a  great  firing  ad- 
vantage to  the  North,  which  hastened 
the  war's  end. 

The  episode  took  place  as  depicted 
on  the  screen,  except  for  the  disposal 
of  that  particular  rifle.  Christopher 
Spencer  gave  it  to  Frank  Cheney,  who 
had  encouraged  his  experimenting 
while  Spencer  was  superintendent  of 
the  machine  shop  at  the  Cheney  Mills 

The  rifle,  still  owned  by  Frank 
Cheney's  great-grandson,  Frank 
Cheney  Piatt,  has  been  on  loan  to  the 
Connecticut  Historical  Society  for 
many  years.  It  is  there/too,  that  I  saw 
the  target  bearing  the  inscription, 
scratched  by  a  nail  on  the  board, 
"7  consecutive  shots  made  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  with  a 
Spencer  rifle  at  the  distance  of  forty 
yards,  August  18, 1863." 

The  President  scored  one  bull's  eye; 
the  other  six  shots  were  close.  I  hope  he 
had  a  little  satisfaction  from  that 
demonstration  of  his  frontier  marks- 
manship, but  he  was  probably  weighed 
down  by  the  thought  of  what  those 
222,000  rifles  would  do  before  the  coun- 
try was  reunited-  Mary  Cheney 
Farmington,  Conn.,  Nov.  15, 1982 
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Bottom 


Washington 

IT  is  only  half  right  to  say,  as  the 
wise  guys  used  to  point  out,  that 
Washington  was  first  in  war, 
first  in  peace  and  last  in  the 
American  League.  The  Senators  were 
frequently  last  in  the  National 
League,  too. 

Long  before  establishing  a  losing 
tradition  in  the  American  League, 
Washington  had  artless  teams  in  the 
older  league.  And  besides  losing,  an 
American  League  baseball  team,  in 
1960  to  Minnesota  and  another  in  1971 
to  Texas,  Washington  saw  its  Sena- 
tors disappear  twice  in  the  National 
League  as  well ;  in  1889  the  franchise 
moved  to  Cincinnati,  and  in  1900  to  the 
netherworld. 

Washington  has,  therefore,  a  his- 
tory of  baseball  that  is  old  and  that 
has  more  downs  than  ups,  and  it  js 
peopled  with  the  interesting  charac- 
ters of  baseball's  early  days.  .. .  ,  • 
According  to  "The  Washington 
Senators,"  a  history'  written  in  1954-by 
the  Washington  sportswriter  Shirley 
Povich,  "In  the  summer  of  1859,  gov- 
ernment clerks,  fascinated  by  news- 
paper accounts  of  the  Game  of  Base 
Bail  in  other  cities,  formed  a- team 
called  the  Potomacs."  A  second  club, 
the  Nationals,  was  organized  later 
that  year.  -,     -■ 

The  teams  met  in  the  spring  of  I860 
on  a  lot  behind  the  White  House;  ,the 
area  was  called,  naturally,  the-Whrte 
Lot  but  is  now  more  felicitpusly 
known  as  the  Ellipse.  "The  Potomacs 
won,  but  the  score  is  still  clouded- in 
doubt  created  by  a  lack  of  common 
understanding  of  the  rules,"  Povich 
wrote. 

The  Potomacs  were  disbanded  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War,  but  the  Nationals 
continued  to  play  and  there  are  ac- 
counts that  President  Lincoln  was  a 
fan.  •  •^' 

• 
By  the  close  of  the  Civil  Wur.nhe 
Nationals  had  become  established, 
and  their  best  player  was  a  shttnstop 
whose  fuiltime  job  was  that  of  what 
would  be  described  today  as  <£  Con- 
gressional aide.  '*J 
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Sports  of  The  Times 

Honest,  Abe  Had  Athletic  Ability 


3 nee  upon  a  time  Bill  Stern,  an  exceedingly 
creative  sports  radio  personality,  related  a 
tale  in  the  1940's  about  the  time  a  man  was 
laying  baseball  when  a  committee  called  to  in- 
jrm  him  that  he  had  just  been  nominated  for 
'resident  of  the  United  States.  And  "irr  shirt- 
leeves,"  recalled  Stern,  the  man  "made  the  digni- 
ties wait  on  the  sidelines  until  he  had  had  his  lick 
t  bat." 

And  that  man,  sports  fans,  that  man  who  was 
bout  to  run  for  the  highest  office  in  the  land  but  in- 
isted  on  one  more  chance  to  make  a  pitcher  mis- 
rable,  that  man  was  —  "Abraham  Lincoln!" 

"That's  preposterous,"  said  Charles  Strozier, 
rofessor  of  history  at  John  Jay  College,  City  Uni- 
»rsity  of  New  York,  a  noted  Lincoln  scholar. 

"That  would  have  been  1859  —  Lincoln  was  50 
•ars  old  then,  and  not  likely  to  be  on  some  athletic 
eld  —  he  certainly  wasn't  the  type  like  Jimmy 
arter  to  be  found  jogging  around  the  White 
ouse,"  Strozier  added.  "Nor  is  there  anything  in 
le  record  to  indicate  he  ever  played  baseball. 
lso,  he  was  a  very  serious  guy,  and  despite  the 
ig-cabin  background  he  always  wore  fancy  suits 
l  his  mature  years." 

If  Lincoln  were  around  today,  he  would  be  cele- 
brating his  178th  birthday,  and  whether  he'd  be 
jgging  no  one,  except  possibly  Bill  Stern,  could 
ave  known  for  sure. 

But  Lincoln  was  athletic.  In  a  pamphlet,  "Presi- 
ents  in  Sport,"  edited  a  number  of  years  ago  by 
under  Hollander,  Lincoln  was  described  as  "hard 
s  nails,  a  good  horseman,  swimmer,  crowbar 
eaver  and  master  jumper." 

"Lincoln  didn't  do  sports  per  se,"  said  Strozier, 
but  he  was  strong  and  wiry  —  about  6  feet  4 
iches,  very  tall  for  those  times,  and  weighed  184 
ounds.  He  could  hold  a  heavy  ax  at  arm's  length 
ur  such  a  long  period  of  time  that  people  were 
i ruck  by  the  feat,  and  as  for  things  like  crowbar 
saving  or  being  a  master  jumper,  I  don't  know, 
at  I'm  sure  he  participated  in  informal  games 
,at  were  devised  on  the  frontier. 

"And  Lincoln  was  noted  as  a  wrestler.  There's 
nough  testimony  on  this  to  trust  it." 

incoln  established  his  reputation  as  a  wrestler  in 
1830  in  a  dramatic  confrontation  with  one 

*fli  Jack  Armstrong,  the  leader  of  "a  rowdy 
unch"  known  as  the  Clary's  Grove  Boys.  Lincoln 
/as  then  22  and  had  recently  moved  with  his 
dinily  to  New  Salem,  111. 

Clary's  Grove  was  part  of  the  small  community 
lere.  It  was  a  rugged  environment.  "The  drinking 
i  those  days,  in  that  area,  was  excessive,"  said 
trozier.  "Right  in  front  of  the  general  dry  goods 
Lore  was  a  barrel  of  whisky  and  for  five  cents  you 
ip  the  ladle  and  get  yourself  a  swallow." 

Lincoln  didn't  drink  —  he  said  drink  made  him 
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Beltmann  Archive 


A  lithograph  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  wrestling  match  with  Jack  Armstrong. 


"flabby  and  undone"  —  he  didn't  smoke,  he  didn't 
carouse.  "He  worked  in  a  store  and  on  the  boats  on 
the  Mississippi,  and  he  sat  under  a  tree  and  read," 
said  Strozier.  "He  was  kind  of  the  resident  oddball, 
and  quite  comfortable  in  that  role.  Obviously  any- 
one sitting  and  reading  Shakespeare  or  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries  was  in  real  contrast  to  the 
physically  more  aggressive  and  very  raucous  fron- 
tier community. 

"But  the  fight  with  Armstrong  was  important.  A 
challenge  was  delivered,  and  he  accepted.  He  was 
being  tested  as  the  new  guy  on  the  block." 

A  large  crowd  reportedly  attended  the  wrestling 
match,  and  most  accounts  have  Lincoln  winning  — 
a  Bettmann  Archives  lithograph  depicts  Lincoln 
standing  over  Armstrong,  fist  clenched,  and  men- 
acing other  members  of  the  Clary's  Grove  Boys. 

"I  don't  think  Abe  won,"  said  Strozier,  "I  think  it 
might  have  been  a  draw.  But  the  fight  gave  him  le- 
gitimacy in  the  neighborhood,  and  nobody  bothered 
him  any  more  when  he  sat  reading  under  a  tree." 

Lincoln  obviously  learned  valuable  lessons  in 
such  early  combat,  and  during  the  Civil  War  sug- 
gested to  General  Hooker  how  to  deal  with  Lee's 
Army:  "Fight  him,  too,  when  opportunity  offers.  If 
he  stays  where  he  is,  fret  him  and  fret  him." 

L;oln  had  little  interest  in  hunting  —  perhaps  a 
moral  aversion  to  it,  unless  it  was  necessary 
to  kill  for  food  —  and  would  write  a  satiric 
poem  about  a  bear  hunt  with  the  hunters  fighting 


over  who  shot  the  stricken  beast: 

. . .  But  who  did  (his,  and  how  to  trace 
What's  true  from  what's  a  lie. 
Like  lawyers  m  a  murder  case 
They  stoutly  argufy 

Once,  he  was  challenged  to  a  duel  while  in  the  Il- 
linois Legislature.  "Dueling  was  illegal,  and  it 
could  have  destroyed  his  political  career,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  life,"  said  Strozier,  "but  he  accepted. 
His  opponent  was  another  legislator,  James 
Shields,  a  fiery  Irishman  who  was  about  5-2,  a  good 
foot  shorter  than  Lincoln. 

"They  traveled  across  the  Mississippi  to  Mis- 
souri, which  was  unincorporated.  Following  the 
custom,  the  challenged  person  chooses  the  weap- 
ons. Lincoln  chose  broadswords.  It  was  comical. 
With  his  superior  height,  Lincoln  would  have  cut 
Shields  in  half.  The  duel  never  came  off.  And  Lin- 
coln was  so  embarrassed  by  getting  into  that  situa- 
tion, that  he  rarely  again  mentioned  dueling." 

Though  he  may  not  have  "played  sports  per  se," 
Lincoln  expressed  an  enduring  notion  about  con- 
tests: 

". . .  Exultations  and  mortifications  . . .  are  but 
temporary;  the  victor  shall  soon  be  vanquished,  if 
he  relax  his  exertion;  and  ...  the  vanquished  this 
year  may  be  the  victor  next,  in  spite  of  all  competi- 
tion." 
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During  Lincoln's  life- 
time, his  reputation  for 
physical  prowess  was  a 
political  asset.  Today,  it 
remains  an  important 
part  of  his  image  as  folk 
hero.    The  conclusion  of 
Professor  Millers  article  on 
Lincoln  as  a  billiards 


Even  with  his  head  superimposed  on  the  body  of 
player    alonS.    With    the      ^onn  ^-  Calhoun,  as  in  this  1 865  print  by  James 

F.  Bodtker,  Lincoln  looks  capable  of  holding  his 

illustrations    on    the    own  with  George  Washin9ton-  <TLM  #  305> 
cover  and  the  following  page,  reflect  different  aspects  of 
Lincoln's  physical  activity,  as  seen  both  by  his  contemporaries 
and  by  future  generations. 


The  Whig  Party,  to  which  Lincoln  belonged  for  most  of  his  political  career, 
was  frequently  tarred  by  its  Democratic  opponents  as  a  haven  for  effete, 
aristocratic  dandies  and  weaklings.  The  only  two  Whigs  ever  elected  to  the 
White  House,  William  Henry  Harrison  and  Zachary  Taylor,  were  able  to  escape 
CLAS SICS FABRAHMP  tms  tamt  ^  v'rtue  °f  their  status  as  military  heroes.  Since 
■*™^  LINCOLN     Lincoln  himself  admitted  that  his  brief  stint  as  a  militia 


(On  the  cover:  Detail  from  the  cover  of  Classics  Illustrated  n.  142  (1958), 
featuring  Lincoln  wrestling  with  Jack  Armstrong.  (TLM  #1792)) 
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Professor  claims  Lincoln 
was  'also  quite  an  athlete' 


By  Scrlpps  Howard  News  Service 

Honest  Abe,  sure.  But  Mighty  Abe? 

It's  worth  considering,  on  what  would  be 
his  191st  birthday  Saturday,  that  the  tall, 
lanky,  warty,  scraggly-bearded  16th  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was,  believe  it  or 
not,  a  jock. 

Abraham  Lincoln  could  have  competed 
successfully  with  the  best  of  today's  ath- 
letes. 

That's  the  firm  conclusion  of  Gabor  Bor- 
itt,  professor  of  Civil  War  Studies  at  Get- 
tysburg College. 

"Lincoln  is  the  central  figure  not  only  of 
American  history,  but  also  of  American 
mythology,"  Boritt  observes,  "so  historians 
take  tales  about  his  remarkable  feats  with 
a  large  grain  of  salt.  Yet  there  is  good 
evidence  for  us  to  know  that  the  greatest 
American  president  was  also  quite  an  ath- 
lete." 

Boritt  says  Lincoln's  athletic  endeavors 
included  baseball,  wrestling,  handball, 
weightlifting,  running  and  jumping,  as  well 
as  less  currently  familiar  activities  like 
corn-husking,  log-rolling,  rail-splitting  and 
crowbar-throwing. 

Using  information  provided  by  Boritt, 
the  co-chair  of  Gettysburg's  health  and  ex- 


ercise sciences  department,  Dave  Petrie, 
tested  what's  known  about  Lincoln's  phy- 
sique in  the  college's  Human  Performance 
Lab. 

"Lincoln's  lean  physique  is  very  typical 
of  endurance  athletes,"  says  Petrie. 

Petrie  notes  that  sports  psychologists  try 
to  look  inside  athletes'  minds  to  find  out 
what  separates  winners  from  losers  -  and 
he   thinks   Lincoln   compares   well   to  the 
best. 

"If  they  looked  inside  Lincoln's  head, 
they  probably  would  have  found  the  stuff 
that  makes  the  average  athlete  rise  to  lev- 
els above  which  they  are  not  physically 
capable,"  says  Petrie. 

And  Lincoln,  the  professors  say,  had 
physical  gifts,  too,  greater  than  the  aver- 
age athlete. 

As  Boritt  points  out,  "Even  after  his  as- 
sassination, the  physicians  performing  his 
autopsy  marveled  at  the  56-year-old's 
tough,  lean,  muscular  build." 

Petrie  says  Lincoln's  low  body  fat  per- 
centage was  one  reason  for  the  muscular 
appearance,  and  he  says  it  compares  fa- 
vorably to  elite  athletes  of  today. 

What  was  it?  According  to  Petrie,  a  re- 
markable 7.1  percen 
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Verlin  Funkhouser,  Grand 
State  of  Illinois  40/8  Ame 
the  nose  on  a  bust  of  Ab 
fore  ceremonies  at  Lincoln 
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De  Gate  of  the 
rican  Legion,  tubs 
raham  Lincoln  be- 
's  tomb  Saturday. 
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Lincoln's  Wrestling  Match 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  TOOK  ON  THE  TOWN  BULLY! 

At  New  Salem  in  1831  he  wrestled  Jack  Armstrong  next  to  Denton  Offutt's  store! 


Abraham  Lincoln  moved  to  New  Salem,  Illinois,  in 
1831.  The  Clary's  Grove  boys  lived  in  a  settlement 
near  New  Salem.  They  were  a  loud,  reckless,  frontier 
crowd  who  enjoyed  fighting  and  drinking.  They 
boasted  they  could  wrestle  better  and  hit  harder 
than  any  other  group  throughout  Illinois.    At  times 
they  could  also  be  generous  and  good-natured. 
Their  leader  was  a  man  named  Jack  Armstrong.  (The 
picture  of  Jack  Armstrong  is  from  the  Lloyd 
Ostendorf  collection). 

Denton  Offutt,  in  whose  store  Lincoln  was  a  clerk, 
bragged  that  his  employee  was  mentally  and 
physically  superior  to  any  of  the  Clary's  Grove  boys. 
He  openly  said  Lincoln  could  whip  any  man  in  the 
community.  Hearing  of  Offutt's  boasting,  Jack 
Armstrong  challenged  Lincoln  to  a  wrestling  match. 
Lincoln  accepted. 

The  entire  town  turned  out  for  the  fight.  Offutt  bet 
$10  Lincoln  would  win.  Other  residents  wagered 
money,  drinks,  even  trinkets  and  knives.  Lincoln 
was  6'  4"  and  weighed  185  pounds,  but  Jack 
Armstrong  was  an  experienced,  formidable 
opponent.  Although  he  was  smaller  than  Lincoln,  he 
was  strong  as  an  ox.  The  stage  was  set. 


For  a  time,  the  two  scufflers  circled  each  other 
warily.  They  did  some  grappling  and  twisting, 
but  neither  man  was  able  to  throw  the  other  to 
the  ground.  Slowly,  Armstrong  began  to  get 
the  worst  of  it.  Finally,  Lincoln  grabbed  the 
bully  by  the  neck,  held  him  at  arm's  length, 
and  shook  him  like  a  little  boy.  This  aroused 
the  Clary's  Grove  boys,  and  it  suddenly 
appeared  Lincoln  might  be  attacked  by  an 
entire  crowd  of  people.  He  backed  up  against 
the  wall  of  Offutt's  store  and  offered  to  take 
them  on  one  at  a  time. 

Jack  Armstrong  was  impressed  with  Abraham 
Lincoln's  display  of  courage.  He  came 
forward,  took  Lincoln's  hand  and  shook  it 
heartily.  He  looked  at  his  friends  and  said, 
"Boys,  Abe  Lincoln  is  the  best  fellow  that  ever 
broke  into  this  settlement.  He  shall  be  one  of 
us."  From  then  on,  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Jack 
Armstrong  were  the  best  of  friends!  He  had  a 
calming  influence  on  the  whole  gang  of  Clary's 
Grove  boys,  and  his  charisma  had  the  effect  of 
repressing  their  violence.  Jack  and  his  wife, 
Hannah,  even  allowed  Lincoln  to  stay  in  their 
home  when  he  was  periodically  out  of  work. 
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Lincoln  returned  the  favor  in  1858.  Bill  Armstrong,  son  of  Jack  and  Hannah,  was  accused  of  murder. 
Lincoln  was  the  defense  attorney,  and  the  jury  returned  a  not  guilty  verdict.  After  the  trial  (known  in 
Beardstown  as  the  famous  "Almanac  Trial"),  when  the  topic  of  Lincoln's  fee  arose,  he  said,  "Why,  Hannah, 
I  shan't  charge  you  a  cent  -  never.  Anything  I  can  do  for  you  I  will  do  willingly  and  without  charges." 

Many  versions  of  Lincoln's  wrestling  match  exist,  only  one  of  which  is  presented  on  this  page.  For 
example,  in  Honor's  Voice:  The  Transformation  of  Abraham  Lincoln  by  Douglas  L.  Wilson,  a  wrestling 
match  eyewitness,  Rowan  Herndon,  said  that  "after  striving  a  long  time  without  either  man  prevailing, 
Lincoln  said:  "Jack,  let's  quit.  I  can't  throw  you  -  you  can't  throw  me.'  Armstrong  agreed  and  the  matter  was 
ended  in  fun."  The  drawing  of  the  wrestling  match  was  painted  for  Esquire  in  1949  by  Harold  van  Schmidt. 
It  might  be  added  that,  although  Lincoln's  wrestling  ability  was  excellent,  he  wasn't  unbeatable.  On  April 
22, 1832,  Lincoln  was  thrown  in  two  straight  falls  by  Lorenzo  Dow  Thompson  during  a  wrestling  match  in 
Beardstown,  Illinois. 
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October  8,  2003 

Rachael  L.  Drenovsky 
Education  Program  Specialist 
The  Lincoln  Museum 
200  E.  Berry  Street 
Fort  Wayne,  IN  45802 

Dear  Rachael: 

Enclosed  are  copies  of  notes  I  took  from  Herndon's  Informants  and  Stringer's  History  of 
Logan  County,  Illinois.  As  the  newspaper  clipping  indicates,  you  may  also  wish  to 
contact  Gabor  Boritt. 

Your  baseball  exhibit  sounds  exciting.  If  you  produce  an  exhibit  program  or  pamphlet 
I'd  be  pleased  to  see  one. 


Best  regards. 


"%\j$e/Y\  ^YeW^Wv_^ 
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Site:  Postville  Park 

Location 
County:  Logan 
City  or  Township: 
Site  Address: 

Site  Description 

Existing  Structure: 

Construction  Date: 

Marker:  Yes/No 

Type  of  Marker: 

Marker  Text: 

Date  of  Marker: 

Organization  Marking  the  Site: 

Parking: 

Surroundings: 

Date  Surveyed/Researcher: 

Notes  and  Anecdotes: 

1.  [Stringer's  Account  of  games  at  the  Park]  Lincoln  was  always  a  leader  in  athletics  and 
played  ball  and  various  games  with  the  boys.  Scores  of  old  residents  can  remember  seeing 
him  out  in  the  Postville  park,  after  court  had  adjourned,  indulging  in  a  game  of  "town  ball" — 
baseball  had  not  then  been  invented.  He  was  also  quite  fond  of  throwing  the  maul  and 
frequently  entered  into  a  contest  of  this  kind  with  John  Allison.  Allison  always  claimed  that 
he  could  throw  the  maul  two  feet  farther  than  could  Lincoln,  but  John  Mann,  of  Lake  Fork, 
came  into  the  game  one  day  and  threw  the  maul  farther  than  either  Lincoln  or  Allison.  (1,  pp. 
215-16) 

2.  [Avoiding  a  distasteful  court  case  by  playing  ball]  . .  .Lincoln's  remarks  about  clean  hands, 
is  elaborated  upon  by  other  old  settlers,  who  claim  to  recall  it  very  well.  From  other  recitals 
of  the  incidents,  it  seems  to  have  occurred  at  Postville  in  1843.  Judge  Treat  was  on  the  bench 
and  the  suit  was  with  reference  to  the  collection  of  a  note.  As  the  evidence  came  in,  it  showed 
that  Lincoln's  client  had  deceived  him  and  that  instead  of  having  a  good  ground  for  action,  he 
was  in  reality  trying  to  collect  the  note  a  second  time.  When  the  evidence  was  all  in,  Lincoln 
left  the  old  court  house.  When  Judge  Treat  directed  the  lawyers  to  proceed  with  the  argument 
Lincoln  could  not  be  found.  The  court  sent  the  sheriff,  John  Deskins,  to  find  him.  Deskins 
found  him  in  the  old  Postville  park,  a  block  down  the  road,  playing  town  ball  with  the  boys. 
When  Deskins  found  him,  Lincoln  said:  "Doc,  tell  the  judge  I  can't  come;  my  hands  are  dirty 
and  I  want  to  clean  them."  When  Treat  was  notified  of  Lincoln's  remark,  it  is  reported  that  he 
simply  said,  "Honest  Abe."  It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  later  term,  "Honest  Old  Abe," 
originated  here.  (1,  p.  217) 

3.  [Gleason's  Account  of  "dirty  hands"  and  "Honest  Abe"]  Often  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
referred  to  as  "Honest  Abe."  Perhaps  that  title  was  earned  while  he  was  on  a  case  at  Postville 
in  1843.  Lincoln  discovered  halfway  through  the  trial  that  his  client  was  trying  to  collect  a 
note  for  a  second  time.  The  judge  called  a  recess  and,  upon  reconvening  the  court,  he  could 
not  find  Lincoln.  He  sent  Sheriff  Deskins  out  to  find  him.  The  Sheriff  found  the  lawyer  in 
Postville  Park  playing  town  ball.  When  told  that  the  Judge  was  waiting  for  him,  Lincoln  was 
to  have  remarked:  "I  can't  come;  my  hands  are  dirty  and  I  want  to  clean  them"... When  the 
Sheriff  returned  to  the  courthouse  and  told  the  Judge  this,  Judge  Treat  was  to  have  simply 
remarked,  "Honest  Abe."  [Caption  to  picture  of  Judge  Treat]:  Judge  Treat — the  man  who 
coined  the  phrase  "Honest  Abe"  in  reference  to  Abraham  Lincoln  during  a  case  heard  at  the 
Postville  Court  House.  (Weldon  B.  Frantz  Collection)  (2,  pp.  69-70) 
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James  Gourley  interview  with  William  H.  Herndon.  1865-66  [H  8c  W  (1889)  *ives 
the  date  as  February  9,  1866].  Douglas  L.  Wilson  and  Rodney  0.  Dav.s  eds    Hemdon's 
Informants:  Letters.  Interviews,  and  Statements  about  Abraham  Lincoln  (Urbar^ 
University  of  Illinois  Press,  1998).  ' 
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I  Knew  Lincoln  as  Early  as  1834:  he  used  to  Come  from  New  Salem  afoot  8c  aet 
books  at  Stuarts  &  Dummers  office:  he  was  Post  Master  or  D  P  M  at  that  time-  he 
used  to  Come  to  Stuart  &  Dummers  office  and  tell  his  Stones:  he  helped  box  a 
fellow  up  in  a  hogshead  and  roll  him  down— Jack  Armstrong  was  the  leader— I 
run  a  foot  race  in  1836  with  H.  B.  Truett-now  of  California-got  Lincoln  to  be 
my  judge-Truett  had  a  running  Suit-Indian  Style-.  Lincoln  felt  good  as  I  beat 
rruett— a  boaster.  Lincoln  loved  to  see  the  wind  out  of  the  windy  fool    Col  E  D 
Baker  and  I  used  to  run  foot  races.  I  Know  when  Lincoln  Came  to  this  City— in 
1837— probably  in  May  1836.  We  played  the  old  fashioned  town  ball- 
jumped— ran— fought  &  danced.  Lincoln  played  town  ball— he  hopped  well— in 
3  hops  he  would  go  40.2  on  a  dead  level.  He  was  a  great  wrestler-wrestled  m 
the  black  Hawk  war:  his  mode-method-or  way-his  Specialty  was  Side  holds- 
he  threwrdown  all  men.  Lincoln  was  a  good  player— could  catch  a  balKhe^euld- 
Stnp  and  go  at  it — do  it  well — 
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In  1844  I  used  to  play  ball  with  Abe  Lincoln— E  D  Baker— &c  others-  the  aame 
was  Called  fives— Staking  a  ball  with  our  hands  against  a  wall  that  Served°as 
alley.  In  1860  Lincoln  &  myself  plaved  ball— this  ^ame— 

Lincoln  went  home  from  the  Journal  Office  directly  after  his  nomination  for 
Presdt.  he  was  agitated-tumed  pale-trembled.  We-a  good  many-Soon  went 
up  to  See  h.m  at  his  house.  Lincoln  played  ball  the  day  before  his  nomination- 
probably  he  played  Some  in  the  morning— Earlv 
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Were  cues  a  cure  f  orLincoln's  f  atigued  mind? 

By  Don  Pieper 

Prof.  Harold  Hill,  an  eminent  cultural  commentator  and  band  uniform  salesman,  famously 
observed  in  a  lyrical  exhortation  to  the  citizens  of  River  City: 

"I  consider  the  hours  I  spend  with  a  cue  in  my  hand  are  golden.  Help  you  cultivate  horse 
sense  and  a  cool  head  and  a  keen  eye." 

The  professor,  whose  River  City  adventures  were  chronicled  by  Meredith  Wilson  in  "The 
Music  Man,"  declared  that  it  takes  "judgment,  brains  and  maturity"  to  pull  off  a  three-rai  1 
billiard  shot. 

Prof.  Hill  was  endorsing  the  billiards  form  of  cue  sports.  He  argued  that  pool  ("I  say  that 
any  boob  kin  take  and  shove  a  ball  in  a  pocket")  would  provoke  trouble,  right  there  in  River  City. 
His  analysis  of  qualities  engendered  at  the  billiard  table  —  the  cool  head  and  the  keen  eye  and  all 
— are  exactlythose  required  of  a  Civil  War  president  and  precisely  those  manifested  by  Abraham 
Lincoln.  \        So,  understandably  perhaps,  an  advertising  agency  wishing  to  generate  respect  for 
the  products  of  Brunswick  Corporation  alleged  in  television  commercials  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
"a  proud  owner"  of  a  Brunswick  table. 

Moreover,  the  company's  Web  page  —  in  a  s  ection  titled,  "Famous  Owners  of  Brunswick 
Tables"  —  asserts: 

"The  first  real  American  celebrity  who  own  ed  a  Brunswick  table  was  an  immensely 
important  person  in  American  history  —  Abnham  Lincoln.  Lincoln  was  a  self-confessed 
'billiards  add  ict.'  He    described  the  game  as  a  'health  insp  iring,  scientific  game,  lending 
recreation  to  the  otherwise  fatigued  mind.'    " 

Well,  maybe. 

Alas,  there  is  no  citation  of  when  Mr.  Lincoln  commented  about  the  virtues  of  billiards  in 
reinvigorating  a  fatigued  mind  or  proof  that  he  owned  a  table. 

The  obvious  thing  to  do  was  to  call  Brunswick  and  ask  where  the  quotes  came  from  and 
how  the  company  could  confirm  that  Lincoln,  proudly  or  otherwise,  owned  a  Brunswick  table. 


Jtife* 


The  call  reached  Mark  McCleary,  vice  president,  marketing,  at  Brunswick  Billiards.  Mark 
said  he  had  no  idea  about  proof  for  the  table  claim  or  the  source  of  the  quotes.  The  quotes  and 
claim  were  provided,  he  said,  by  an  advertising  agency  that  Brunswick  had  engaged.  The  agency, 
unfortunately,  has  disbanded  and  the  staffers  who  worked  on  the  Lincoln  material  have  scattered 
he  knew  not  where. 

But,  Mark  said,  there  was  a  Plan  B:  a  fellow  named  Joe  Newell,  who  relishes  pool  table 
history,  especially  Brunswick  pool  table  history,  with  the  same  fervor  that  Forum  members 
reserve  for  Lincoln  history.  Newell  has  a  shop  in  Clay  Center,  Kansas  where  he  restores  old 
tables.  He  also  has  a  vast  collection  of  artifacts  and  documents  dealing  with  all  aspects  of  cue 
sports. 

Call  Joe,  Mark  advised.  If  anyone  knows  about  Lincoln  and  pool,  Joe  knows. 

Oh,  yes,  Joe  said,  he  knew  about  the  advertising  agency's  quest  for  information. 
Representatives  had  visited  to  see  if  Joe's  rec  ords  revealed  any  famous  Brunswick  owners.  Sure 
enough,  there  was  proof  of  ownership  by  Teddy  Roosevelt,  Buffalo  Bill  Cody,  Andrew  Carnegie, 
J.P.  Morgan,  Mark  Twain,  Frank  Sinatra  and  other  notables.  But  none,  to  the  chagrin  of  the 
agency  reps,  for  Abraham  Lincoln. 

So  Joe,  who  is  a  history  consultant  for  Brunswick  and  not  an  employee,  says  he  has  no  idea 
whether  if  they  ever  found  proof  that  Lincoln's  fatigued  min  d  was  eased  by  knocking  balls 
around  his  own  table,  but  they  didn't  find  it   in  his  papers. 

"I  guess  they  figured  they  could  stretch  it  until  they  got  called  on  th  e  carpet,"  Joe  said  of 
the  ad  people. 

(Joe  said  he  also  couldn't  prove  that  Babe  Ruth  ever  owned  a  Brun  swick,  but  the 
Bambino  is  included  in  the  list  along  with  confirmed  owners  George  Armstrong  Custer,  William 
Vanderbilt,  Henry  Ford  and  William  Randolph  Hearst.) 

It  is  not  in  dispute  that  Abraham  Lincoln  shot  pool.  Both  Joe  Newell  and  Joan  Flinspach, 
president  and  CEO  of  the  Lincoln  Museum  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  say  there  are  newspaper 
clippings  and  photographs  to  support  that,  but  those  who  say  he  actually  owned  a  table  may  be 
behind  an  eight-ball. 


Joe  says  it  has  been  customary  to  have  pool  tables  in  the  family  area  of  the  White  House, 
but  those  tables  were  the  property  of  the  government,  not  the  presidents.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
tables  (there  are  four)  at  Camp  David. 

Presumably,  if  Lincoln  chalked  a  cue  at  the  White  House  or  Anderson  Cottage,  he  did  it  to 
play  at  a  government-issue  table  and  not  one  he  owned  himself. 

Joe  said  he  has  no  proof  that  Lincoln  ever  had  his  own  table  back  home  in  Springfield,  Illinois. 
However,  Springfield  —  courting  tcuble,  according  to  Prof.  Hill  —  did,  Joe's  records  indi  cate,  have 
at  least  one  pool  hall  during  the  time  of  the  Lincoln  residency. 
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Frank  Maurer,  Engraving,  Momus,  1860 

"For  such  an  awkward  fellow,  I  am  pretty  sure-footed.  It  used  to  take  a  pretty  dextrous  man  to  throw  me,"  recalled 
President  Lincoln  on  the  night  of  his  reelection  as  President  in  1 864.  "I  remember,  the  evening  of  the  day  in  1 858, 
that  decided  the  contest  for  the  Senate  between  Mr  Douglas  and  myself,  was  something  like  this,  dark,  rainy  & 
gloomy.  I  had  been  reading  the  returns,  and  had  ascertained  that  we  had  lost  the  Legislature  and  started  to  go 
home.  The  path  had  been  worn  hog-back  &  was  slippery.  My  foot  slipped  from  under  me,  knocking  the  other  one 
out  of  the  way,  but  I  recovered  myself  &  lit  square,  and  I  said  to  myself,  'It's  a  slip  and  not  a  fall."'  ."1 

For  Mr.  Lincoln,  athletics  was  not  just  a  way  of  explaining  his  political  situation.  It  was  a  way  into  politics.  He  was 
naturally  competitive.  Dennis  Hanks,  a  relative  who  grew  up  with  Lincoln  in  Indiana,  recalled  that  Lincoln  "was 
ambitious  &  determined  &  when  he  attempted  to  Excel  by  man  or  boy  while  whole  soul  &  his  Energies  were  bent  on 
doing  it."  ."2  Harvey  Lee  Ross  remembered:  New  Salem,  at  the  time  Mr.  Lincoln  lived  there,  was  a  great  place  of 
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resort  for  the  young  men  to  gather  on  Saturdays.  The  Clary  Grove  boys,  the  Island  Grove  boys,  the  Sangamon 
River  boys  and  the  Sand  Ridge  boys,  each  designated  by  the  part  of  the  country  from  which  they  came,  would 
gather  there  to  indulge  in  horse  racing,  foot  racing,  wrestling,  jumping,  ball  playing  and  shooting  at  a  mark.  Mr. 
Lincoln  would  generally  take  a  lay-off  for  part  of  the  day  and  join  in  the  sport.  He  was  very  stout  and  active  and  was 
a  match  for  any  of  them.  I  do  not  think  he  bet  on  any  of  the  games  or  races,  but  they  had  so  much  confidence  in  his 
honesty,  and  that  he  would  see  fair  play,  that  he  was  often  chose  as  a  judge  to  determine  the  winner,  and  his 
decisions  were  always  regarded  as  just."  ."3 

Most  celebrated  was  his  1831  wrestling  match  with  Jack  Armstrong,  leader  of  the  Clary  Grove  boys.  One  New 
Salem  resident  recalled  that  Jack  Armstrong  "was  considered  the  best  man  in  all  this  country  for  a  scuffle.  In  a 
wrestle,  shoulder  or  backholdfs],  there  was  only  now  and  then  a  man  he  couldn't  get  away  with.  When  Lincoln 
came  into  this  country  there  was  a  crowd  called  the  Clary  Grove  boys,  who  pretty  much  had  their  way,  and  Jack 
Armstrong  was  the  leader  among  them.  Most  every  new  man  who  came  into  the  neighborhood  had  to  be  tried. 
Lincoln  was  pretty  stout  and  the  boys  made  it  up  to  see  what  there  was  in  him.  They  got  him  to  talking  about 
wrestling  one  day,  and  he  said  he  could  throw  any  man  around  there.  Bill  Clary  kept  at  Lincoln  until  he  got  him  into 
a  bet  of  $5.  Then  he  put  Jack  Armstrong  against  him.  They  were  pretty  well  matched,  but  Abe  was  a  good  deal 
taller  and  could  bend  over  Jack.  ."4  William  Greene  recalled  that "  after  they  had  worked  for  a  long  time,  [Jack] 
caught  him  by  leg  [and]  got  better  him.  L  said  if  they  wanted  to  fight  he  would  try  that.  Jack  quailed  and  called  it 
drawn."  ."5 

The  match  has  been  the  subject  of  numerous  and  very  different  versions.  Daniel  Green  Burner  remembered:  "I 
suppose  you  have  heard  of  Lincoln's  wrestling  match  with  Jack  Armstrong.  I  saw  part  of  that.  Armstrong  was  one  of 
the  Clary  Grove  gang  and  it  was  their  habit  to  initiate  newcomers  into  town.  Lincoln  was  tall,  ungainly,  awkward, 
and  was  bantered  by  this  crowd.  These  fellows  would  come  into  New  Salem,  get  drunk,  and  would  handle  a  novice 
roughly.  Lincoln  finally  wagered  Armstrong  $10  that  he  could  find  a  man  who  could  throw  him.  The  challenge  was 
accepted  and  the  next  Saturday  was  set  for  the  time.  When  the  Armstrong  gang  arrived  Lincoln  told  them  that  his 
man  had  not  yet  come.  They  waited  around  and  became  impatient  and  finally  Armstrong  demanded  of  Lincoln  the 
$10.  Lincoln  replied: 

'Look  here,  Jack,  my  man  isn't  here  yet,  but  rather  than  lose  that  $10  I  will  wrestle  with  you  myself .' 
"They  went  at  it,  and  Lincoln  just  fooled  with  Armstrong  until  he  had  tired  him  completely  out.  Then  he  swung  his 
long  leg  over  Armstrong's  neck  and  made  Armstrong  run  around  holding  him  up  in  that  position.  Jack  finally  begged 
off,  admitting  he  was  beaten  and  offered  Lincoln  the  $10,  which  Lincoln  refused  to  take.  The  two  were  ever 
afterward  warm  friends.  I  saw  all  the  last  part  of  this  match,  and  it  was  highly  amusing.  The  story  about  Lincoln 
rubbing  smartweed  in  his  face  is  untrue.  ."6 

"Uncle  Johnny"  Porter  recalled:  "They  wrestled  a  good  while,  and  I  think  Abe  had  thrown  Jack  two  points  and  was 
likely  to  get  him  down.  Clary,  I  expect,  thought  the  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  money  for  he  called  out:  Throw  him 
anyway,  Jack.'  At  that  Jack  loosed  his  back  hold  and  grabbed  Abe  by  the  thigh  threw  him  in  a  second.  Abe  got  up 
pretty  mad.  He  didn't  say  much,  but  he  told  somebody  that  if  it  ever  came  right,  he  would  give  Bill  Clary  a  good 
licking.  You  see  the  hold  Jack  took  was  fair  in  a  scuffle,  but  not  in  a  wrestle,  and  they  were  wrestling.  After  that  Abe 
was  considered  one  of  the  Clary's  Grove  boys.  I  believe  they  called  him  president  of  their  club.  Abe  and  Jack  got  to 
be  great  friends  and  Abe  used  to  stay  at  Jack's  house.'"  ."7 

Thompson  G.  Onstott  recalled  that  the  Clary's  Grove  "boys  began  to  size  up  'Uncle  Abe'  and  concluded  to  try  his 
metal,  so  they  consulted  and  made  him  an  alternative.  First  he  was  to  run  a  foot  race  [with]  a  man  from  Wolf.  Trot 
him  out,'  said  Abe.  Second  he  was  to  wrestle  with  a  man  from  Little  Grove.  'All  right,'  said  Abe.  Third,  he  must  fight 
a  man  from  Sand  Ridge.  'Nothing  wrong  about  that,'  said  Abe. 
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An  expert  foot  race  from  Wolf  was  distanced  in  the  race.  After  a  few  minutes  rest  a  Little  Grove  man  stripped  for  the 
wrestle.  'What  holds  do  you  prefer?'  'Suit  yourself,'  said  Abe.  'Catch-as-catch-can,'  said  the  man  from  the  Grove. 
They  stood  about  twenty  feet  apart  and  went  at  each  other  like  two  rams.  Abe's  opponent  was  a  short,  heavy  set 
fellow  and  came  with  his  head  down  expecting  to  butt  Abe  and  upset  him,  but  Abe  was  not  built  that  way.  He 
stepped  aside  and  caught  the  fellow  by  the  nap  of  the  neck,  threw  him  heels  over  head  and  gave  him  a  fall  hard 
enough  to  break  every  bone  in  his  body.  This  woke  the  boys  up  and  they  retired  again  to  consult.  Abe  was  now 
getting  mad.  'Bring  in  your  man  from  Sand  Ridge,'  said  he,  'I  can  do  him  up  in  three  shakes  of  a  sheep's  tail,  and  I 
can  whip  the  whole  pack  of  you  if  you  give  me  ten  minutes  between  fights.'  The  committee  now  came  forward  and 
gave  him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  and  said,  'You  have  sand  in  your  craw  and  we  will  take  you  into  our  crowd  as 
you  are  worthy  to  associate  with  us.'  From  that  time  on  Abe  was  king  among  them.  His  word  was  law.  He  was  their 
judge  in  horse  and  foot  races  and  all  of  them  would  have  fought  for  him  if  Abe  had  shown  the  'white  feather.'"  ."8 

Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  stoop  to  the  level  of  such  contemporaries,  however.  "Lincoln  was  as  full  of  fun  as  a  dog  is  of 
fleas,  and  yet  he  was  not  guilty  of  mean  tricks,"  recalled  Daniel  Green  Burner.  "I  never  knew  him  to  perform  one.  He 
had  no  part  in  the  rowdyism  of  the  Clary  Grove  gang.  They  had  queer  notions  of  fun.  I  remember  that  one  evening 
this  crowd  came  in  and  got  gloriously  drunk.  What  did  they  do  but  thrust  a  helpless,  drunken  old  man  into  a 
hogshead,  nail  on  the  cover,  and  then  started  the  hogshead  rolling  down  the  steep  hill  toward  the  mill.  Fortunately, 
part  way  down  the  big  barrel  struck  a  stump  and  was  broken  to  pieces,  releasing  the  captive.  But  for  this  accident 
the  victim  would  probably  have  been  drowned  in  the  river.  Lincoln  would  stoop  to  no  such  performance  as  this."  ."9 
Lincoln  biographer  Alonzo  Rothschild  wrote:  "The  pastimes  of  these  wild  young  fellows,  no  less  than  their  quarrels, 
suffered  a  change  under  the  pressure  of  Lincoln's  authority.  He  vetoed  one  of  the  gang's  favorite  diversions,  that  of 
rolling  persons  who  had  incurred  their  displeasure  down  a  perilously  steep  hill  in  a  hogshead."  ."10 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  other  standards.  Historian  David  Herbert  Donald  wrote  that  Mr.  Lincoln  "enjoyed  'scientific' 
wrestling,  a  style  in  which  opponents,  followed  agreed-on-rules,  begin  by  taking  holds  and  attempting  to  throw  each 
other."  ."11  As  an  militia  officer  in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  Mr.  Lincoln  took  a  "prominent  part"  in  wrestling  matches.  "I 
think  it  is  safe  to  say  he  was  never  throw  in  a  wrestle.  While  in  the  army  he  Kept  a  handkerchief  tied  round  him  very 
near  all  the  time  for  wrestling  purposes  and  Love  the  sport  as  well  as  any  man  could,"  recalled  one  fellow  soldier. 
»12  "Very  few  men  in  the  army  could  successfully  complete  with  Mr[.]  Lincoln,  either  in  wrestling  or  swimming;  he 
well  understood  both  arts."  ."13  Another  testified  that  "His  Specialty  was  Side  holds;  he  threw  down  all  men."  ,"14 
Still  another  fellow  soldier  recalled  that  Lincoln  "was  with  them  all  the  while  in  Jumping  or  foot  Racing  and  Lincoln 
done  the  wrestling  for  the  Company  against  every  Bully  Brought  up".  ."15 

But  once  Lincoln  had  to  use  his  strength  against  his  own  men  when  they  threatened  to  kill  an  old  Indian  who  came 
into  their  camp.  Captain  Lincoln  bravely  blocked  them.  Longtime  friend  William  G.  Greene  remembered:  Lincoln 
stood  between  the  Indian  &  the  vengeance  of  the  outraged  soldiers  -  brave,  good  &  true."  When  the  challenges 
continued,  Mr.  Lincoln  said  "if  any  man  thinks  I  am  a  coward  let  him  test  it."  The  mob  backed  down  when  Lincoln 
challenged  his  antagonists  to  "choose  your  weapon."  ."16 

Mr.  Lincoln's  strength  was  legendary.  "Physically,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  strongest  man  I  ever  knew,"  recalled  Daniel 
Green  Burner,  "That  is  saying  a  good  deal.  Let  me  tell  you  what  I  saw  him  do.  He  took  a  full  barrel  of  whisky, 
containing  forty-four  gallons,  gripping  each  end  with  one  hand,  raised  it  deliberately  to  his  face  and  drank  from  the 
bunghole.  In  doing  this  he  won  a  $10  hat  from  Bill  Green.  In  the  grocery  I  have  often  seen  him  pick  up  a  barrel  of 
whisky,  place  it  on  the  counter,  and  then  lower  it  on  the  other  side."  ."17 

Joseph  Gillespie  wrote  that  "Physically,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  Hercules.  I  first  saw  him  in  1832,  while  he  was  engaged 
in  a  wrestling-match  with  one  [Lorenzo  Dow]  Thompson,  who  was  a  champion,  in  that  line,  of  the  southern  portion 
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of  Illinois,  while  Lincoln  occupied  that  position  as  to  what  was  then  the  northern  portion.  It  was  a  terrible  tussle,  but 
Lincoln  was  too  much  for  him."  ."18  William  G.  Greene  recalled:  "We  Sangamon  county  boys  believed  Mr.  Lincoln 
could  throw  any  one,  and  the  Union  county  boys  knew  no  one  could  throw  Thompson;  so  we  staked  all  slick  and 
well-worn  quarters  and  empty  bottles  on  the  wrestle.  The  first  fall  was  clearly  in  Thompson's  favor,  but  Lincoln's 
backers  claimed  that  it  was  what,  in  those  days,  was  called  a  'dog-fall.'  Thompson's  backers  claimed  the  stakes, 
while  we  demurred,  and  it  really  looked,  for  some  time,  as  though  there  would  be  at  least  a  hundred  fights  as  a 
result.  Mr.  Lincoln,  after  getting  up  and  brushing  the  dust  and  dirt  off  of  his  jean  pants,  said:  'Boys,  give  up  your  bet; 
if  he  has  not  throw  me  fairly,  he  could.'  Every  bet  was  at  once  surrendered,  and  peace  and  order  were  restored  in  a 
minute."  ,"19 

This  was  a  very  rare  defeat  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  recalled  a  contemporary.  ." 20  In  1864,  Greene  had  a  conversation  with 
President  Lincoln  at  the  White  House  during  which  he  asked  Greene:  "Bill,  what  ever  became  of  our  old  antagonist, 
Thompson,  that  big  curly-headed  fellow  who  threw  me  at  Rock  Island?'  When  Greene  said  he  didn't  know,  the 
President  joked  that  "if  he  knew  where  he  was  living  he  would  give  him  a  post-office,  by  way  of  showing  him  that  he 
bore  him  no  ill-will." 21 

Among  his  talents  was  jumping.  Mr.  Lincoln  "hopped  well  -  in  3  hopes  he  would  go  40.2  on  a  dead  level." 22 
Another  friend  recalled  that  "he  was  seldom  ever  Beat  Jumping." 23  William  B.  Thompson  remembered  his 
merchant  father  was  an  accomplished  athlete  when  he  first  met  Mr.  Lincoln  in  New  Salem:  "As  he  rode  up,  he 
noted  the  number  of  horses  hitched  to  the  rack,  and  saw  that  the  farmers  were  engaged  in  the  popular  amusement 
of  'three  jumps.'  This  was  an  athletic  performance  in  which  Mr.  Thompson  excelled.  The  young  merchant  from 
Beardstown  lost  no  time  getting  into  the  game.  He  was  astonished  to  see  the  new  clerk,  whom  everybody  called 
'Abe,'  toe  the  mark,  swing  forward  in  three  standing  jumps  and  pass  his  own  scratch  by  some  inches.  As  Mr. 
Thompson  told  the  story  afterward,  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  been  beaten  at  'three  jumps.'"  24 

Contemporary  Jason  Duncan  wrote:  "Mr  Lincoln  would  wait  till  all  who  were  disposed  to  try  their  muscles  had  their 
best  jumps,  then  come  forward  with  a  heavy  weight  in  each  hand  with  his  long  muscular  legs  raise  himself  from  the 
ground  and  light  far  beyond  the  most  successful  champion,  indeed  so  far  generally,  that  the  man  who  would  under 
take  to  over  reach  it,  would  become  the  laughing  stock  of  the  crowd."  25 

In  middle  age,  Mr.  Lincoln's  sport  of  choice  was  a  game  of  "Fives"  involving  two,  two-man  teams  that  tried  to  hit  the 
ball  out  of  their  opponents'  reach.  Dr.  Preston  H  Bailhache  recalled:  "Just  off  the  corner  of  the  Public  Square  the 
Illinois  State  Journal  publishing  house  was  located,  and  its  big  solid  brick  wall  afforded  a  splendid  place  for  playing 
a  game  called  'Fives.'  When  Mr.  Lincoln  went  to  the  printing  office  for  a  talk  or  to  get  a  lot  of  newspapers,  he 
frequently  joined  with  the  boys  in  playing  'Fives.'  This  game  is  a  sort  of  handball,  in  which  players  choose  sides, 
and  is  begun  by  one  of  the  boys  bouncing  the  ball  on  the  ground,  and  as  it  bounds  back  from  the  wall  one  of  the 
opponents  strikes  it  in  the  same  manner,  so  that  the  ball  is  kept  going  back  and  forth  against  the  wall  until  some 
one  misses  the  rebound,  which  furnishes  a  very  active  and  exciting  contest.  Here  is  where  'Old  Abe'  was  always 
champion,  for  his  long  arms  and  long  legs  served  a  good  purpose  in  reaching  and  returning  the  ball  from  any  angle 
his  adversary  could  send  it  to  the  wall." 26 

Court  clerk  Thomas  W.  S.  Kidd  testified  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  love  of  this  game  handball:  "In  1 859,  Zimri  A.  Enos,  Esq., 
Hon.  Chas.  A.  Keyes,  E.  L.  Baker,  Esq.,  then  editor  of  the  Journal,  William  A.  Turney,  Esq.,  Clerk  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  a  number  of  others,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  had  the  lot,  then  an  open  one,  lying  between  what 
was  known  as  the  United  States  Court  Building,  on  the  northeast  corner  of  the  public  square,  and  the  building 
owned  by  our  old  friend,  Mr.  John  Carmody,  on  the  alley  north  of  it,  on  Sixth  street,  enclosed  with  a  high  board 
fence,  leaving  a  dead  wall  at  either  end.  In  this  'alley'  could  be  found  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  the  gentlemen  named  and 
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others,  as  vigorously  engaged  in  the  sport  as  though  life  depended  upon  it.  He  would  play  until  nearly  exhausted 
and  then  take  a  seat  on  the  rough  board  benches  arranged  along  the  sides  for  the  accommodation  of  friends  and 
the  tired  players." 

Our  old  friend  -  now  deceased  -  Patrick  Stanley,  had  built  an  'alley'  in  the  rear  of  his  grocery  in  the  Second  Ward, 
which  is  still  standing,  to  accommodate  his  Irish-American  friends,  who  have  a  native  love  for  the  same  character  of 
ball  sport.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  'Old  Abe'  could  have  been  seen  walking  down  there  in  company  with  Mr. 
Turney  and  others,  who  had  the  same  fondness  for  the  game,  to  test  their  skill  with  some  of  Mr.  Stanley's  more 
robust  friends.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  also  very  fond  of  the  old  game  of  'corner  ball,'  and  frequently  joined  these  same 
gentlemen  in  excursions  out  of  the  city  to  get  a  pasture  in  which  they  might  have  a  quiet  game  of  ball.  He  was 
passionately  fond  of  these  ball  games,  not  only  for  the  sport  they  afforded,  but  for  the  better  reasons  that  they  gave 
him  recreation  from  office  labor  and  the  mental  toil  in  the  studious  preparations  he  made  for  his  professional  duties 
and  the  indefatigable  study  in  other  channels  by  this  self-made  man.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  just  as  much  in  earnest  in 
playing  these  games  as  he  was  when  on  the  stump,  making  a  speech  before  a  jury,  in  the  argument  of  a  cause,  or 
when  unraveling  knotty  law  points  before  the  court.  I  have  sat  and  laughed  many  happy  hours  away  watching  a 
game  of  ball  between  him  on  one  side  and  Hon.  Chas.  A.  Keyes  on  the  other.  Mr.  Keyes  is  quite  a  short  man,  but 
muscular,  wiry  and  active  as  a  cat,  while  his  now  more  distinguished  antagonist,  as  all  now  know,  was  tall  and  a 
little  awkward,  but  which  with  much  practice  and  skill  in  the  movement  of  the  ball,  together  with  his  good  judgment, 
gave  him  the  greatest  advantage.  In  a  very  hotly  contested  game,  when  both  sides  were  'up  a  stump'  -  a  term  used 
by  the  players  to  indicate  an  even  game  -  and  while  the  contestants  were  vigorously  watching  every  movement, 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Turney  collided  with  such  force  that  it  came  very  near  preventing  his  nomination  to  the 
Presidency,  and  giving  to  Springfield  a  sensation  by  his  death  and  burial.  Both  were  badly  hurt,  but  not  so  badly  as 
to  discourage  either  from  being  found  in  the  'alley'  the  next  day.  27 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  even  playing  handball  as  he  awaited  the  results  of  the  presidential  nominating  convention  in 
Chicago  in  May  1860.  John  Carmody  recalled  that  about  that  time:  "An  incident  took  place,  during  one  of  those 
games,  which  I  have  retained  clearly  in  my  memory.  I  had  a  nephew  named  Patrick  Johnson  who  was  very  expert 
in  the  game.  He  struck  the  ball  in  such  a  manner  that  it  hit  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  ear.  I  ran  to  sympathize  with  him  and 
asked  if  he  was  hurt.  He  said  he  was  not,  and  as  he  said  it  he  reached  both  of  his  hands  toward  the  sky.  Straining 
my  neck  to  look  up  into  his  face,  for  he  was  several  inches  taller  than  I  was,  I  said  to  him,  'Lincoln,  if  you  are  going 
to  heaven,  take  us  both.'"  28 
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HOW  LINCOLN  THRASHED  THE 
BIG  BULLY  OF  CLARY'S  GROVE 

Herndon  Gives  Account"  Of  Feat  WhicH 
Won  Admiration  Of  the  Social  Lions  Of 
New  Salem  For  the  Tall  Rail-Splitter. 


THE  LIFE  OF  LINCOLN  I 
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Offut  and  "Bill"  Clary— the 
latter  skeptical  ot  Lincoln'3 
•trengtti  and  agility  —  ended  a 
heated  discussion  In  the  store  one 
day  over  the  new  clerk's  ability  to 
meet  the  tactics  of  Clary's  Grove, 
by  a  bet  of  ten  dollars  that 'Jack 
Armstrong  was.  in  the  language  ot 
the  day.  "a  better  man,  than  Lin- 
coln." The  new  clerk  strongly  op- 
posed this  sort  of  an  Introduction, 
but    after    much      entreaty      from 


Offut,  at  last  consented  to  make  his 
bow  to  the  social  lious  of  tbe  town 
in  this  unusual  way.  . 

He  was  now  six  feet  four  Inches 
high,  and  weighed,  as  his  friend 
and  confidant,  William  Greene, 
tells  us  with  impressive  precision, 
"two  hundred  and  fourteen 
pounds."  'The  contest  was  to  be  a  l 
friendly  one  and  fairly  conducted.  | 
All  New  Salem  adjourned  to  the 
scene-  of  — th«-  wrestle.  Money, 
whisky,  knives,  and  all  manner  of 
property  were  staked  on  the  result. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  the 
details  of  the'  encounter.  |  Every- 
one |  knows  how  It  ended;- how  at 
last  the  tall  and  angular  rail-split- 
ter, enraged  at  the  suspicion  ot 
foul  tactics,  and  profiting  by  his 
height  and  the  length  of  his  arms, 
fairly  lifted  the  great  bully  by  the 
throat  and  shook  him  like  a  rag; 
how  by  this  act  he  established  him- 
self solidly  in  the  esteem  of  all  New 
Salem,  and  secured  the  respectful 
admiration  and  friendship  of  the 
very  man  whom  he  had  so  thor- 
oughly yan^quished.  , 

Mr.  Lincolrri  remarkabl*  strength 
resulttd  not  ao  much  from  muscular 
power  as  from  the  toughness  of  hla 
sinews.  He  could  not  only  lift  from 
th«  ground  enormous  weight,  but 
could  throw  a  cannon-ball  or  a  maul 
farther  than  anyone  else  In  New 
Salem.  I  heard  him  explain  once,  how  . 
he  waa  enabled  thus  to  excel  others. 
He  did  not  attribute  It  to  a  greater 
proportion  of  physical  strength,  but 
contended  that  because  of  the  unusual 
length  of  his  arms  the  ball  or  projec- 
tile had  a  gieater  awing  and  therefore 
acquired  more  force  and  momentum 
than  In  the  hands  of  an  average  man. 

From  this  time  forward  Jack 
Armstrong,  his  wife,  Hannan,  and 
all  the  other  Armstrongs  became 
his  warm  and, trusted  friends.  None 
stood  readier  than  luey  to  rally  to 
his  support,  none  more  willing  to 
lend  a  helping  haud.  Lincoln  ap- 
preciated their  friendship  and  sup- 
port, and  in  after  years  proved  his 
gratitude  by  saving  one  member  of 
the  family  from  the  gallows. 


Armstrong   and    Lincoln. 

Denton    Offutt  was   very   proud   of 
Lincoln,  and  was  not  at  all  reserved 
in  his  language  when  boasting  of  the 
'■  merits  of  Abe.     He  declared — was  it 
|  with  a  prophet's  prescience? — that  he 
was  "the  smartest  man  in  the  United 
States,"    and      proclaimed    far      and 
wide   than   Lincoln   could   "lift  more, 
throw  further,  run  faster,  jump  high- 
er and  wrestle  better  than  any  man 
in  Sangamon  county!"    There  were  a 
number     of    Armstrongs   at      Clary's 
Grove,  and  they  were  the  chief  among 
the    "terrors"    of    the    locality.    They 
are  said  to  have  ridden  through  the 
neighborhood  at  night,  whooping  and 
swearing  and  frightening  women  and 
children.     Hearing  of   Offutt's  boast- 
ing,  the   boys   were   aroused   and   de- 
termined to  humble  this  new  rival  in 
the   esteem   of   their   fellow   citizens. 
They  had   no   doubt   that  they   could 
easly  dispose  of  him,  and  one  of  the 
gang   declared   that  Jack   Armstrong 
I  would   put   Offut's   clerk   on   his   back 
f  in  a  twinkling  but  Lincoln's  employ- 
I  er  said  that  Lincoln  would  use  Arm- 
'  strong  to  wipe  his  feet  on.    Bill  Clary 
then  offered  to  bet  that  Jack  was  the 
<  better  fellow;  and  Offutt  took  it,  Lin- 
coln consenting  to  a  friendly  wrestle. 
,  The  match  was  arranged,  and  when 
the  day  arrived,  there  was  much   lo- 
cal excitement,  and  a  large  audience. 
'  The  contest  began — it  was   a   severe 
|  struggle.     None   of   Armstrong's   us- 
ual  devices     seemed     to     work,   and 
"Armstrong   soon    discovered    he    had 
met    his    match.      Neither   could    for 
some  time  throw  the  other,  and  Arm- 
strong,   convinced    of    this,    tried    to 
foul."     This  aroused  Lincoln's  anger, 
and    a    bystander    says:    "Lincoln    no 
sooner  realized  the  game  his  antago-' 
nist  was  playing,  than,  furious  with 

rhSfTtl0?'t,hK,  Caught  him  by  t£ 
throat  and  held  him  out  at  arm's 
length  and  shook  him  like  a  egJ5 
Armstrong's  friends  rallied  to  his  aid 
but  Lincoln  held  his  own,  and  a  It-' 
tie  more,  and  an  era  of  good  feel hur 
was  soon  organized.    Even  Jack  W 

wasVeT?  W"ed, **  L«S, 
SS  •!  best  fellow  that  had  ever 
broke  into  camp."  That  day  the 
championship       was     transferred     to 

man"  fnnthLinC°lnUHue  Was  the  ?W 
man  in  the  neighborhood,  but  in  ad- 
d  tion  to  being  the  champion,  he  was 
also  a  peacemaker.  The  Armstrongs 
became  stout  and  lifelong  frK£  of 
tecpln  who  had  by  hfs  show  of 
Sopu1arnd  Str-Sth  become  immensely 
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How  many  mat  fans  know  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  star  wres- 
tler to  his  native  New  Salem  111 
In  the  early  1830's?  Mat  Sofka" 
ticket  agent  for  the  local  grappling 
shows,  declares  that  Paul  M.  Angle 
librarian  for  the  Illinois  State  His- 
torical Society,  tells  an  Interesting 
story  of  Abe's  knowledge  of  arm- 
locks  and  back-body  drops.  Mr 
Angle  finds  that  -Lincoln  wa 
matched  with  Jack  Armstrong,  the 
village  champ,  at  Clary's  Grove  in 
the  outskirts  of  New  Salem  once 
upon  a  time.  The  match  was  held 
as  scheduled,  but  it  was  apparently 
a  no-decision  affair,  because  there 
j  are  various  stories  relative  to  the 
j  outcome.  At  any  rate.  Armstrong 
[became    one    of   Lincoln's    biggest 

'boosters    after    the    match.      Abe 
switched  to  law,  however,  and  gave 
i  up  his  chances    for  the    wrestling  > 
title  .  .  .  J/^ 


LINCOLN  WAS 
SPORTSMAN  AT 
CAPITAL,  CLAIM 

''Honest  Abe'  Enjoyed  Pool, 

Wrestling,  Bowling 

And  Racing 


Emancipator  Liked  To  Bowl 


SPECIAL  TO  THE  SUN 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  11.  —  If 
Ithe  young  man  of  the  house 
fepends  some  of  his  evenings  at 
(the  bowling  alleys,  don't  discour- 
iage  him.  He  Is  merely  following 
liu  one  or  two  of  the  footsteps  of 
[abraham   Lincoln. 

Those  were  the  days  when  Lin- 
Icoln  was  only  a  congressman.  He 
teerved  in  the  House  from  1847 
to  1849  and  aparently  wanted  to 
(continue,  but  there  was  no  over- 
whelming demand  for  him  in  his 
(Illinois  district- 

While  in  Washington  those  two 
(years,  however,  he  took  keen  de- 
light in  hurling  the  old  cannon 
pall  down  the  alley  and  he  was 
(fairly  good  at  it,  judging  from 
(the  meager  accounts  of  his  prow- 
less   now  available. 

He  bowled  match  games  with 
bther  members  of  Congress  at  the 
alley  in  James  Caspari's  hotel, 
known  as  the  Congress  Hall  Re- 
ifectory,  on  Capitol  Square,  oppo- 
site the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  hotel  has  long  ago  disap- 
peared and  its  site  is  now  a  part 
of  the  Capitol  gx-ounds. 

WATCHED    BY   CROWDS 

"He  played  the  game  with  great 
gusto,"  according  to  the  only  ac- 
count of  Congressman  Lincoln's 
sporting  activities  here  that  the 
•writer  can  locate.  "Whether  he 
•won  or  lost,  it  was  all  the  same 
to  him.  His  gaunt  figure  added 
to  the  bystanders'  entertainment. 
When  he  played  a  crowd  gathered, 
(especially  to  hear  his  jokes;  some 
of  which  were  reduced  to  the  ap- 
preciation of  a  mere  man." 

The  records  don't  seem  to  dis- 
close whether  Lincoln  learned  to 
bowl  here  or  at  the  Illinois  state 
jcapital  while  a  legislator.  Lin- 
coln had  prodigious  strength  and 
fn  his  early  Illinois  days  was  fond 
Of  physical  recreation  of  the  sim- 
pler sort  such  as  wrestling. 

"In  sports  requiring  either  mus- 

fle  or  skill,  he  took  no  little  In- 
erest,"  wrote  Herndon,  his  law 
partner  and  biographer.  "He  in- 
dulged in  all  the  games  of  the 
day,  even  to  a  horse  race  or  a  cock 
light." 

FAITH  IN  DECISIONS 
Lincoln's  reputation  for  fair- 
pess  and  ability  to  enforce  his 
decisions  caused  him  to  be  select- 
ed as  umpire  when  there  was  an 
argument  about  the  outcome  of 
ti  cock  fight,  according  to  Hern- 
don. Townsmen  of  New  Salem 
looked  up  to  him  for  his  prodi- 
gious feats  of  strength.  Once  "by 
tan  arrangement  of  rop*s  and 
etraps,  harnessed  about  his  hips, 
the  was  enabled  one  day  at  the 
tmill  to  astonish  a  crowd  of  village 
(celeibrlties  by  lifting  a  box  of 
stones  weighing  near  a  thousand 
[pounds."-  •       .        ...  .  .       


*Th.atrenund>  me  -.  ®m&m^s&&immmLmmm&m 

Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  congressman  and  throughout 
exponent  of  good  sportsmanship. 


his  life  was  an 


"There  is  no  fiction  either,  adds 
[Herndon,  "in  the  story  that  he 
lonce  lifted  a  barrel  ©f  whiskey 
from  the  ground  and  drank  from 
•the  bung;  but  In  performing  this 
fatter  almost  Incredible  feat  he 
did  not  stand  erect  and  elevate 
•  Ithe  (barrel,  but  squatted  down  and 
lifted  it  to  his  kneej' 

FIRST   SPEECH 

At  his  first  stump  speech,  in 
|Pappsville,  near  Springfield,  111., 
'a  free-for-all  fight  broke  out  and 
(when  Lincoln  noticed  one  of  his 
jfrlends  getting  the  worst  of  it,  he 
(stepped  down  and  threw  the  as- 
sailant some  12  feet. 

Lincoln  was  a  popular  con- 
gressman here,  but  he  was  not 
regarded  as  presidential  timber. 
In  the  Thirtieth  Congress,  through 
•which  he  served,  there  were  such 
senatorial  giants  as  Daniel  Web- 
ster of  Massachusetts,  John  C. 
Calhoun  of  South  Carolina,  Jef- 
ferson Davis  of  Mississippi  and 
Stephan  A.  Douglas  of  Illinois. 
Among  his  colleagues  in  the  House 
"were  Alexander  Stephens  of  Geor- 
gia and  Andrew  Johnson  of  Ten- 
nessee.       .  


DISTINCTIONS 

Legislatively,       Lincoln's      tvj 
main  distinctions  were  his  bill 
abolish  slavery  in  the  District 
'Columbia    and    his    opposition 
the    Mexican    war.    However,    ti 
hill   couldn't   be   forced   onto    tj 
floor. 

The  Liucolns  lived  at  a  hoar| 
ing  house  very  near  the  Capiu 
along  with  several  other  congre? 
men.  Dr.  Samuel  C.  Busey,  wL 
isat  nearly  opposite  Lincoln  at  tj 
itable,  wrote: 

"1  soon  learned  to  know  ai 
admire  him  for  his  simple  ai 
unostentatious  manners,  kinl 
'heartedness  and  amusing  joka 
anecdotes  and  witticisms.  Whf 
about  to  tell  an  anecdote  durii 
a  meal  he  would  lay  down  li 
knife  and  fork,  place  his  elbo1) 
ion  the  table,  rest  his  face  betwef 
his.  hands  and  begin  with  tl 
words,  'that  reminds  me.'  Ever] 
body  prepared  for  the  explosiol 
^ure  to  follow.  I  recall  with  vivj 
pleasure  the  scene  of  merrime| 
at  the  dinner  after  his  speech 
the  House  of  Representatives, 
casioned  by  the  descriptions, 
himself  and  others  of  the  c( 
.gressional  mess,  of  the  uproar 
'the    House    during    his   deliver jl 

One  Washingtonian  used  to  ii 
how,  when  Lincoln  borrowed  soij 
jlaw  hooks  from  the  library 
Congress,  he  wrapped  them  in| 
bandana  handkerchief,  and 
a  stick  through  a  knot  in  jl 
handkerchief,  carrying  them  aw[ 
on    his    shoulder. 

NO  ASPIRATIONS 

Allen  C.  Clark,  a  Washingt| 
lawyer  who  has  studied  Llncol 
life  here,  supposes  that  Bus 
meant  the  speech  Lincoln  del 
ered  in  July,  1848,  against 
presidential  aspirations  of  G\ 
Cass. 

In  this  speech,  during  which 
;  ridiculed  the  general's  pretenslc 
!to  a  valiant  military  record,  Lj 
coin    expressed    the    hope    thati 
>ihe   opposition  Democratic    pal 
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Lincoln  Enjoyed  Bowling, 
Racing,  Wrestling  Sports 


/v. 


i  ^  crowd 

i  would  luatelv^ 
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ABRAHAM   IJNCOLN   AS  A  CONGRESSMAN. 


RODNEY  DUTCHER 

Washington,    February    11 — If.  the 
young  man  of  the  house  spends  some 


of  his  evenings  at  the  bowling  alleys 
don't  discourage  him.  He  is  merely 
following  in.  one  or  two  of  the  foot- 
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PRESIDENT  LINCOLN'S  EARLY  HOME. 


LINCOLN'S  BOYHOOD. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  that  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, in  a  recent  address  to  Harvard  students 
urging  them  to  take  a  deeper  interest  in  what 
he  calls  "athletic  sports,"  spoke  a  few  kind 
words  in  praise  ot  our  great  and  noble  Presi- 
dent, Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  kindness  of 
heart  to  all  God's  creatures  we  have  often  re- 
ferred to  in  these  columns. 

We  should  be  willing  to  wager  something  of 
value  that  Abraham  Lincoln  never  in  his  whole 
life  was  present  at  a  gambling  football  game  — 
or  a  gambling  polo  game — or  a  gambling  steeple 
chase  —  or  a  gambling  horse-race  —  or  ever 
chopped  off  the  tail  of  a  noble  horse,  or  ever 
compelled  a  horse  to  risk  breaking  its  legs  and 
neck  chasing  a  little  fox  or  anise-seed  bag  over 
stone-walls  and  ditches. 

The  fact  is  that  all  such  so-called  sports 
tend  only  to  produce  cruelty,  brutality  and 
demoralization  of  character. 

There  is  perhaps  no  more  humane  nation  in 
the  world  than  the  Japanese,  who  have  recently 
erected  a  monument  in  memory  of  the  horses 
that  fell  in  their  war  with  China  —  and  no 
nation  that  has  evtr  exhibited  greater  bravery  in 
battle.  A  Japanese  would  no  more  think  of 
shooting,  wounding  and  killing  any  of  God's 
creatures  simply  for  fun  than  he  would  think  of 
shooting,  wounding  or  killing  a  human  being 
for  the  same  object.  Geo.  T.  Angell. 


PRESIDENT  LINCOLN  MOVING  TO  ILLINOIS. 

I  like  the  man  'who  faces  'what  he  must 
With  step  triumphant,  and  a  heart  of  cheer, 
Who  fights  the  daily  battle  without  fear; 
Sees  his  hopes  fall,  yet  keeps  unfaltering  trust 
That  God  is  God  ;  and  somehow,  true  and  juot 
His  plans  work  out  for  mortals. 

Sakah  K.  Bolton. 
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How   Lincoln  Whipped   the  Champion  of 
Clary's  Grove. 

{Ida  M.  Tarbell,  in  Mediae's  Magazine  for 

January.') 

Denton  Oeeutt.     Lincoln's    employer,    was 
just  the  man  to  love  to  boast  before  such  a  crowd 
Me  seemed  to  feel  thai  Lincoln's  phvsical  prowess 
Shed  glory  on  himself,  ami  he  declared  the  country 
over  that  his  clerk  could  lift  more,  throw  farther 
run  faster,  jump  higher,  and  wrestle  better  than 
any    man    in    Sangamon    County.      The    Clary's 
throve  Boys,  ol   course,  felt   in   honor  bound   to 
piove  this  false,  and    thev  appointed    their    best 
man,  one    Jack    Armstrong,   to   "  throw    Abe." 
J  ack  Armstrong  was.  according  to  the  testimony 
01  all  who  remember  him,  a  "  powerful   twister," 
square  built  and  strong  as  an   ox,"  -  the  best- 
made  man  that  ever  lived;"  and  everybody  knew 
the   contest  would   be   close.      Lincoln   did  not 
like    to     'tussle    and    scuffle,"    he    objected    to 
wool Img  and   pulling  ;"  but    Offutt   had  gone 
solar  that   it    became    necessary  to   yield.      The 
match  was  held  on  the  ground  near  the  grocery 
C.ary  s  l.rove  and  New  Salem  turned  out  Gener- 
ally to  witness  the  bout,  and  belling  on  the  re- 
sult ran  high,  the  community  as  a  whoie  staking 
their  jack-knives,  tobacco   plugs,   and  "  treats  " 
on  Armstrong.      The  two  men  had  scarcely  taken 
hold  of  each  other  before  it  was  evident  that  the 
t  lary  s  drove  champion  had  met  a  match      The 
two  men  wrestled  long  and  hard,  but  both  kept 
Heir  feet.      Neither  could   throw  the  other    and 
Armstrong,    convinced   of   this,  tried  a  "  foul  " 
Lincoln  no  sooner  realized  the  game  of  his  an- 
tagonist than,  furious  with  indignation,  he  cau-du 
him  by  the  throat,  and  holding  him  out  at  arm's 
length,    he   "shook   him   like   a   child."     Arm- 
strongs  friends   rushed   to   his  aid,    and   for   a 
moment  it  looked  as  if  Lincoln  would  be  routed 
by  sheer  force  of  numbers;  but  he  held  his  own 
so    bravely   that   the    '-boys,"   in    spite  of  their 
sympathies,  were  filled  with  admiration.     What 
bid  fair  to  be  a  general  fight  ended  in  a  general 
haml-shake,  even  Jack  Armstrong  declaring  that 
Lincoln   was   the  -'best  fellow  who  ever  broke 
into  the  camp." 


HE  FOUGHT  FIRES  WITH 

LI 


KANSAN  SANG  IN  GLEE  CLUB  IN 
DEBATES  WITH  DOUGLAS.   . 

PLAYED    BALL   WITH    "ABE" 


.1  .  «v.at  took  a  keen  ln- 
and.  more  tl. ...» J Lha,trh^°K wy  no  such 
terest  in  »WW     ^Serializing    in 

S^^-"«^  1)layed 

ball." 

K«ng  at  U»«oIn-Dou*ta«» '  Debate*.  • 

as    Mr.    McQuesten    grew   older   his, 

.L-le  club  which  accompanied  Un- 
join in  hlT  debates  with  Stephen  A. 
^.^mlumi8  we  had  just  .a  quartet, 
but often  Uiere  w«e«nore-o«  u.. 


IKaniub  C»ly  Star) 
It  was  a  midnight  fire  in  Spring- 
field, HI.,  sUty-nve  years  ago.  and  an 
the  men  and  boys  of  theHown  were 
out  to  try  to  save  a  cottage  from  the 
flames.  There  was  a  bucket  brigade. 
a  long  line  by  win  h  pail*  of  water 
were  passed  from  hand  to  hand  up  to 
the  fighters  on  the  roof. 

The  burning  house  stood  on  a  cor- 
ner. Diagonally  across  the  street,  or, 
the  other  corner,  was  a  "Halt  barrel 
of  whisky,  with  the  head  knocked  in, 
and  a  tin  cup  hanging  to  Us  side.  It 
was  a  cold  night,  and  when  om  J  the 
volunteer    firemen     near  the  outer ena 

a    general    store.    The    man    was    Abe 
Lincoln,  and   the  boy  Hen   C.  M^ue* 
ten? At  his  home  in  Ottowa. .  X*£  *£ 
^^^rto^aU^ne^o^a^   in 

^McQuesten  has  lived  ^Kansas 

^fiuT'.n^roira^c  «.* .-{he; 
^^^^^Sut-.afer^'with- 

bodkin    Springfield   called  h m-was  . 

like   the   rest    ot    the   gooa   c. 

.^^ard'^la^^r^ng 
man   because   of   it. 

Playrd  Ball  With  Lincoln. 
Mr.  McQuesten  left  his  New  Hamp,! 
shire  borne  in  1S54  to  "go  west.  1  ne 
SS  for  New  England  then  was 
Sningfield.  along  with  -the  rest  of 
niinolfi.  He  got  a  job  in  the  *■**«£ 
P,,,eral  store  on  Sixth  street.  Eventu- 
ally    he     became     a     partner     in     the 

II   rndon.     Attorneys     at     Uw-         9*; 

b^veY^ua\nt  JS   Sftufc 
\r   of    the    lav    ftrm.    who    was      Abe 
V everybody,.    Uu.il    ^f'^J^ 
QuesTen    would    call    up  .the   sja^way  , 

^^^•ch^eeruRpsideradnd°Playedt 
^^&?VtSS^  in. .those! 

leading    lawyer^ ^^UncoU   j—  , 


wl's  trely,   voTunfarTorganlzaUon 
and    we    Paid    our   own    expenses       he 

speaking  was  about  to  begin.  Our , 
business  was  to  sing  and  entertain. 
the  crowd  to  hold  them  until,  the  time 
for  the  speakers  to  appear,  \  what! 
••We  sang  campaign  SongS^WWM 
would  be  called  Personal  songs  gov  i 
adays.  I  remember  one  of 
which  began: 


Little   Stovie   Done — 0 

He  can  not  eet  the  yote 

Because  the  tails  of  his  cow. 

Uaiu,'  dowu  t09  low.  | 

Douelas  was  short  and  bench-1 
legged5  and  he  always  wore  a  long- 
skirted  coat,  so  the  crowd  fully  ap- 
preciated it.  The  comedian  of  our 
BUe  club  was  Hob  Irwin,  cashier  of 
the  Marine  Bank  in  Spnngheld.  He 
was  short  and  fat  and  he  wou Id  act 
out  the  song,  bend.ng  his  £ueesi until 
hte  coat  tails  dragged  as  »>e  pranced 
back  and  forth  on  the  P»»tform.  TfeJ 
crowd  would  go  wild  and  Uncoin 
would  laugh  with  the  rest 
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Kveu    Dougla*   Enjoyed    It. 

"As  for  Douglas,  he  didn't  mind  it 
at  all.  In  fact,  he  seemed  to  enjoy  it. 
It  helped  to  advertise  him.  and  he 
was  quick  to  see  the  advantatge  of  it. 
for  he  believed  in  having  people  talk' 
about  him,  whether  what  they  said 
was  favorable  or  unfavorable.  We 
never  ridiculed  Uncoin  in  our  songs 
we  were  Lincoln  supporters. 

"Once  the  speaking  began,  we. 
would  get  off  in  some  corner,  sit  on 
the  stumps  of  trees  and  swap  stories  J 
We  wern't  interested  in  the  merit  of  | 
the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates.  We: 
didn't  care  a  rap  about  the  eloquence 
and  oratory  of  which  history  has 
made  so  much,  and  I  don't  remember 
a  word  of  Lincoln's  speeches.  We 
were  Just  young  fellows,  out  for  a 
Kood  time,  and  we  had  it.  Now  I  am 
the  only  one  of  them  left. 

The   war  over  and   business  tome- 
thing    like    normal    again,    the    fever 
to    "go    west"   seized   him   again,   and 
with  his  young  wife  he  pushed  on  to 
Ottawa  in   1869,  and  there  opened  up 
a  orivate  bank,  under  the  firm  name 
pf" Shepherd  &  McQuesten.     Later  he 
sold    it   and    went   into   the  First    Na- 
tional Lank  of  Ottawa,  serving  man/, 
years  as   its   cashier.     It   was  only  a 
t     ,  „a*ri  >li»o  that  he  ceased  to  be  an 
aecTivye "dlrecfoV  of  this  bank.     One  of 
the  nromoterft  he  was  for  many  long 
y'ears  "gvemanager  of  the  Franklin 
county  fair,  which,  he  remarks    "not 
only  Is  still  going  strong    but  getting 
better   every   year."      And   every    y 

s  sat, '» i«KStSV¥; 

da"lS'like  to   think  I  was  one  of  Lln- 

,  coin',    neighbor-,    that    I    played    baU 

and    fought   fires   with    him,   and    l>est 

of  all, that  1  had  a^ha nd^ln *{»«£, 
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Title:  The  "Ball  Alley" 

[Primary  Story] 

Lincoln  loved  the  game  of  "Fives." 

The  game  was  an  early  form  of  handball  brought  to  America  by  Irish  immigrants.  "Fives" 
represented  the  five  fingers  used  in  striking  a  ball  against  a  wall.  Opposing  players  had  to  return 
the  ball  against  the  wall  in  one  hop.  Several  men  usually  played  at  once.  Lincoln-era  handball 
courts  were  generally  larger  than  modern  versions;  balls  were  harder  and  traveled  faster.  One 
Springfield  player  recalled  that  Lincoln's  "suppleness,  leaps  and  strides  to  strike  the  ball  were 
comical  in  the  extreme."  He  must  have  been  effective,  however.  For  alley-keeper  William 
Donnelly  recalled  that  Lincoln  was  "one  of  the  most  active  and  skillful  players,  his  success  being 
due  to  his  agility  and  large  hands,  enabling  him  to  catch  the  ball  almost  every  time."  An  English 
enthusiast  declared,  "[Fives]  is  the  finest  experience  for  the  body,  and  the  best  relaxation  for  the 
mind."  Lincoln  is  reported  to  have  simply  said,  "This  game  makes  my  shoulders  feel  well." 
[Word  Count:  Horizontal  Image:  140-155] 

Image:  Picture  of  Illinois  State  Journal  Office  showing  alley. 

Caption:  During  the  anxious  days  of  the  1860  Republican  Convention  in  Chicago,  Lincoln 

reportedly  played  "Fives"  (handball)  against  the  wall  in  the  "Ball  Alley"  south  of  the  Illinois 

State  Journal  Building  (site  now  occupied  by  the  southern  portion  of  the  Presidential  Library). 

He  was  apparently  inside  the  Journal  office  when  he  received  news  of  his  presidential 

nomination.  (Below)  1860  Baseball  caricature. 

[Word  Count:  Horizontal  45-60] 

[Secondary  Story:  Springfield's  Lincoln] 

Springfield's  "Ball  Alley"  was  a  popular  place 

[Word  Count:  7] 

for  men  to  congregate  for  exercise  and  amusement.  Young  professional  men  formed  a  Ball  Club 
that  met  here  regularly.  The  alley  was  leveled  and  smoothed  and  maintained  by  an  attendant. 
Fees  were  charged  for  admittance.  Younger  men  played  an  early  version  of  football  for  free  on 
the  prairie  south  of  the  city.  Springfield  also  had  a  Baseball  Club.  Though  apparently  not  a  club 
member,  Lincoln  was  reportedly  a  good  player.  A  participant  remembered  he  "could  catch  a  ball; 
he  would  strip  and  go  at  it — do  it  well."  Foot  racing  was  popular  (Lincoln  was  reportedly  a  fast 
runner).  So  was  "hopping."  Lincoln  "hopped  well,"  a  friend  recalled.  "In  three  hops  he  would 
go  40.2  on  a  dead  level." 
[Word  Count:  120-130] 

Image:  Lincoln-era  baseball  picture 

Timeline:  1860 


